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OP The occasion of Polk’s recent visit to 
Boston, was embraced by the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society as a fitting opportunity 
to urge upon him the duty of emancipating 
his slaves, which was accordingly done, as 
will appear by the following letter. 


To James K. Polk, 
President of the United States. 





Sir: 

Your visit to Boston presents a suitable 
opportunity to ask of you the immediate per- 
formanve of an act, which is demanded alike 
by inflexible justice, the natural instinet of 
the human soul, and the unchangeable law 
of God. 

We address you simply as the friends of 
liberty and equality, in no partisan state of 
mind, and for no political object; with all 
the respect that may be considered due to 
your elevated station, yet with that frankness 
of manner and plainness of speech which an 
occasion like this demands. 

You are a slaveholder. Men, women and 
children are by you held in slavery—record- 
ed in your ledger as chattels personal—work- 
ed like brutes, without wages or stipulation, 
under the lash of a driver, and fraudulently 
and tyrannically deprived of all their just 
earnings. 

No greater sin can be committed against 
God, no more atrocious crime against man, 
than this. He who commits it in this age of 
the world, and especially in a land so full of 
light and knowledge as our own, is pre-emi- 
nently guilty. It is man-stealing—an act, 
in comparison with which, the crime of theft, 
burglary or arson, ‘ whitens into virtue.’ 

It is fair to measure you by your own 
standard. You claim to be a genuine demo- 
crat, and have been placed in the Presiden- 
tial chair by a party claiming to be purely 
democratic. Is not this a fundamental doc- 
trine of democracy, that ‘all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’? Yet you hold men as your 
property, ‘toall intents, purposes and con- 
structions whatsoever,’ and do not blush!— 
You kidnap human beings, and, like Pharach 
of old, refuse to liberate your miserable vic- 
tims! With you, practically, democracy is 
synonymous with man-stealing; for no man 
would be regarded by you, or by the party 
to which you belong, as a true democrat, who 
should denounce slaveholding as a crime.— 
This is the extreme of human inconsistency 
—the acme of human criminality. 

But, more than this—-you profess to be a 
follower of Christ, and are, we understand, 
connected with a professedly Christian church 
as amember of his spiritual body. How, 
then, dare you to make merchandize of those 
for whom Christ suffered and died, that they 
might be red din with the rest 
of-mankind ? Did he not come expressly to 
set the captive free, and to put an end to all 
oppression? Has he not tanght us to do un- 
to others, whatsoever we would that they 
should do unto us?) What greater outrage 
can be perpetrated upon Christianity, than to 
make the profession of it compatible with hold- 
ing our fellow-c in hopeless bondage ? 

he Bey of Tunis is no Christian; yet, 
‘for the glory of God, and to distinguish 
man from the brute creation,’ he has nobly 
emancipated all his slaves, and made slavery 
unlawful throughout his dominions. Hence- 
forth, every slave fleeing from any part of the 
world to Tunis is deciared to be free, as soon 
as he touches the soil. 

The Autocrat of the Russians is no demo- 
erat; yet, with many of his nobles, he has 
emancipated a numerous serf population, and 
designs to extirpate serfdom in every part of 
his immense empire. 

You claim to be a democrat and a Chris- 
tian; yet you area slaveholer—to this hour 
an inecrrigible slaveholder! Before the 
whole world, the Bey of Tunis, and the Rus- 
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The following article was published in the 
London Spectator several months since.— 
The truths it contains are no less true now, 
though some of them are now more a matter 
of history than of prophecy. 

What Can be Done for Mexico ?—Itis high 
time that we in England should take into se- 
rious consideration the question, What can 
be done to save the miserable and impotent 
Republic of Mexico from extinetion as an in- 
dependent nation? Apart from all the prob- 
lematical evil consequences of its absorption 
into the United States—and they are momen- 
tous—the fate of Mexico has an immediate 
practical importance for all classes ot men in 
this country, being inseparably identified 
with that of a vast amount of British capital. 
Expunge Mexico from the list of nations, 
and with the same blow you put out the fires 
on thousands of English hearths. Already 
we have suffered enough by the waste aud 
decay of the wealth we have invested in that 
country; the annihilation of what remains 
would scatter bankruptcy among our mer- 
chants, paralyze our industry, disorder all the 
functions of our national life, and spread star- 
vation among our working classes. And this 
is the conclusion to which events are tend- 
ing ina rapid and accumulating flood, that 
must inevitably bear down all such flimsy 
barriers as Santa Anna’s countrymen can set 
up against it. 

‘That the United States are bent on seizing 
the whole Mexican territory is a fact they 
scarcely condescend to disguise. ‘The man- 
ner in which they intend to effect their pur- 
pose is also apparent; it is the Same as that 
by which they have already secured ‘Texas ; 
the same piratical system as that by which 
they had begun to possess themselves of Lou- 
isiana, before they had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring it in the more legitimate way of pur- 
chase. The present petty warfare they are 
waving on the frontier is but an episode in 
the great plot. General Taylor's force is but 
the preecrsor of the real army of invasion— 
the squatter and backwoodsman, men in 
whom it is a hereditary and invincible instinct 
always to depart from before the approach of 
civilization, to avoid every spot where law 
has become established, and never to feel 
themselves thorouglily at home except on de- 
batable ground. By men like these, coming 
by twos and threes, then by scores and hun- 
dreds, and finally in multitudes, like carrion 
birds to the quarry, the Northern provinces 
of the Republic will be overrun; and thence 
the process will be continued until the whole 
territory is filled and mastered by these un- 
principled and desperately energetic immi- 
grants. Already many of the provinces have 
shown a willing alacrity to meet the destiny 
they foresee; not from any affection they 
bear to their encroaching neighbors, but be- 
cause they are weary of anarchy, hopeless of 
relief from their own wretched nominal Go- 
vernments, and eager to accede to the bles- 
sings of law and order from any Power strong 
enough to secure them. 

Mexico must be tranquilized, and her 
strength consolidated by good and stable go- 
veroment, or sheis lost. This has long been 
felt by her allies; and they have even sug- 
gested and indirectly urged the adoption of 
the means that seemed to them most likely 
to bring about the desired result. ‘The pro- 
posed panacea was the conversion of the Re- 
public into a Monarchy, the sceptre of which 
should be swayed by some European Royal 
cadet. It is needless to discuss the abstract 
merits of this plan, since it is a mere figment 
of political speculation, at present beyond the 
scope of any practical discussion. 

‘There is but one sure way tosave Mexico, 
and that is, to transfer fresh, healthy blood 
into her languid veins; to colonize a portion 
of her magnificent territory with a people 
worthy to occupy and able to defend it. If 
Mexico were to mingle a portion of the An- 





sian Autocrat put you to open shame. 

The fact that you occupy a high station is | 
no proof of your worthiness, but only demon- | 
strates the gross wickedness which prevails 
in the land. Truly, it may be affirmed at_ 
this day, as of old—*'The rulers of the peo- | 
ple cause them to err, and they that are led | 
of them are destroyed.’ | 

Emancipate your slaves. Every one of | 
them is your equal by birth, and an eternal | 
destiny. The act may be attended with dif- | 
ficulties; but, be assured, it will redound to | 
your imperishable renown, and in life and in 
death be to you a source of exhaustless feli- 
city. But, while you hold them in bondage, 
your hands will be stained with blood, and 
your ¢g its with pollution; and theircries 
against you will continue to enter the ear of 
the Lord of Sabbaoth, until his judgments 
shall be fully executed upon you. 

As President of the United States, if an 
American citizen should be canght in the act 
of reducing a native-born African to slavery, 
whether by purchase or viol ,on the coast 
of Africa, you would officially pronounce him 
to bea pirate, and order him to be hanged, 
under the law of Congress. By what epi- | 
thet, then, should you be characterized, and 
what should be the punishment (on the score 
of impartial justice) meted out to you, who 
are keeping in bondage scores of native-born | 

i ? 











mericans 
Reflect! God is no respector of persons, | 
and ne 1s gust! Hear, and obey his voice : 
—' Undo the heavy burdens, break every yoke, 
and let the oppressed go free.’ 
In behalf of the Massachusetts Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epmunp Quincy, Corresponding Sec’ry. | 
Rosert F. Waxcur, Recording Sec’ry. | 

Signed, also, by the Board of Managers, | 
by Samvet May, Jr., General Agent.) | 
Boston, June 29, 1547. | 





The Old Dominion.—It is stated in 2 South- | 
ern paper, that there are in Virginia 120,000 
white children of proper age, who attend no 
school. Are these the nation’s young repub- . 
heans ! 


glo Saxon element with their population, she 
might venture to cope with the moiety of that 
indomitable race that now threatens her ex- 
istence. In our paper, last week, on the pro- 
ject of cutting a ship-eanal through the great 
American Isthinus, we pointed out the adini- 
rable opportunity now offered for peopling 
the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec, and realizing 
the incalculable natural advantages of one of 
the most eligible commercial sites on the face 
of the globe. ‘That majestic region, teeming 
with boundless wealth, washed by two 
oceans, traversed through half its breadth by 
a navigable river, which offers at its mouth 
the finest harbor in the Gulf of Mexico, may 
now be secured by Englishmen. Will they 
refuse to accept a region which was selected 
by the sagacious mind of the great conqueror 
Cortes to constitute his own private domain? 
If so, the French will be delighted to grasp 
the prize we disdain. 





From the Liberly Press. 
Liberty League and its Nominees. 


Bro. Battey :—I have just returned from 
Macedon Lock, in attendance of the Conven- 
tion called by Goodell, Jackson & Co., for 
the nomination of their candidates for the 
next Presidential p ign. 

The Convention was very small for a na- 
tional one, as will be seen by the vote on 
their candidates. The first two days were 
spent in reading an address of great length, 
and the discussion of their principles, 

The third day, at 11 o’clock, they piocee- 
ded to ballot for a didate for President, 
inviting all the women present, that agreed 
with them, to vote on the last ballot; 66 vo- 
ted for Gerritt Smith; 6 for J. G. Birney; 
1 for Lucretia Mott; 1 for L. Maria Childs; 
and 1 for another woman, name not retained, 
making 75 votes. Mr. Smith was then de- 
elared unanimously nominated. They then 
balloted for a candidate for Vice President, 
which resulted in the nomination of Elihu 
Burritt. A few votes were cast for Wm. 
Goodell and others. 

During the whole Convention, they level- 
Jed their main, if not their whole artillery 








, against the Liberty party. They charge us 





English View of the Mexican War, | with leaving our old grounds, and proving 
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recreant to our avowed principles. ‘Their ad- 
dresses, resclutions and speeches, were filled 
with thrusts at the Liberty party, just be- 
cause it would not adopt their peculiar no- 
tions. 

Mr. Goodell went so far as to say that the 
leading men in the Liberty party were in fa- 
vor of never making another nomination, and 
but for this move of theirs, the Liberty party 
— die without making any farther ef- 
ort, 

After they had made their nominations, we 
urged them, as they had organized a new 
party, to take a new name, to avoid confusion 
and deception. 1 

To this, there were strong objections with 
some. They said, they were the ‘(rue Liber- 
ty party,’ or the ‘Liberty party proper.’ They 
claimed that we were the dissenters, and not 
they. But Mr. Goodell contended that it was 
important to assume a new name, as they 
were a new party. He said that he felt un- 
willing to have it supposed anywhere, that 
he sustained any relation to the Liberty par- 
ty, in its present position. 

After arguing the question for some time, 
pro and con, they passed a resolution, pretty 
unanimously, to adopt and be known by the 
name of The Liberty League.’ ‘The League 
adopted the Albany Patriot as its mouth- 
piece and organ, 

Yours for the enslaved, 
H. WHITCHER. 

Rochester, June 11, 1817. 


Tlear Elder Kingsley. 





We publish, below, a letter from that faith- 
ful man of God Elder W. Kingsley. We 
know not where the dear brother is now, nor 
whether he lives in practical faithfulness to 
his own testimony; but, however this may 
be, his testimony remains faithful and true, 
and no less important now than it was two 


hin !—Mamilion Sludent. 


From the Liber'y Press. 
Faverreviitite, June 2, 1845. 


Bro. Baile y,—I\na late number of the Lib- 
erty Press is the question, ** What say you, 
Elder Kingsley, on this matter?’ Belong- 
ing to a church whose democratic govern- 
ment secures to all its members the right to 
think, and readily hears from any one, how- 
ever humble or obscure, no principle can be 
violated in complying with your request, 

My opinion is that the separation between 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding Bandini, 
relative to church allairs, should and wil bey 
complete. That is, all church connection 
will be dissolved. Permit a few reasons in 
support of the opinion. 

1. The communion table gives a higher 
test of fellowship than any conventional or 
missionary co-operation. ‘Therefore, to re- 
fuse the less and extend the greater token of 
fellowship is an inconsistency so obvious 
that no Bible Baptist could be prepared for 
the step. 

2. Persons who are not church members 
would lose all confidence in any church prac- 
ticing such a gross and glaring absurdity.— 
Their intellect would be thought obtuse or 
motives selfish. 

3. Many churches, by solemn vote, have 
sundered the last tie that binds to slavery.— 
This was done, amid scorn and derision, be- 
cause humanity was an indispensable part ot 
true religion. They saw no way of loving 
God with the whole heart and at ihe same 
time press on a poor brother’s neck the iron 
heel of slavery. ‘This step can never be re- 
traced without the most awful backsliding 
from God and sinning against light clear as 
noonday sun. 

4. Harmony among the churches is ardent- 
ly desired by every true-hearted Christian. 
On what principles can it rest, but on those 
of God and humanity? * First pure, then 
peaceable,” is the divine command. A 
church peaceable, with humanity standin 
without and suffering at the door! A Gods 
defying sin is such peace, for which a few 
vials of wrath have been poured out on the 
entire church, as an earnest of future ven- 
geance unless they repent. 

5. The Head of the church calls for an en- 
tire separation. 

Of what does slavery stand convicted ? Of 
taking away the Bible—shutting up the win- 
dows of the soul to the light of science—cau- 
sing the laborer to toil out a wearisome life 
for nought—sundering all the social and fam- 
ily ties—denying its poor victims a square 
foot of earth to stand on in this world, and 
what is infinitely worse than all, obstructing 
his way to a resting place in the world to 
come. A greater sin never saw the light. 

6. Another reason why the separation must 
and will be entire, is because slaveholding 
mini and churches d d a perfect 
equality of standing with the opposers of sla- 
very. This has been firmly denied them by 
a late act of our board in plainly declaring 
they will not appoint a missionary who holds 
slaves. ‘That step by that board will never 
be retraced. The south so believe. The 
south has cut the “tie that binds.” Will 
the south change her purpose* Never. No 
—never, NEVER can that cord be reunited 
until slavery and liberty cease hostilities— 
until slavery spreads her dark mantle over 
the land, or liberty, gospel liberty, is every- 
where proclaimed. is battle must 
fought. The war-note has been sounded— 
the signal for the onset given. Fought—but 
not with wea carnal—such as sword and 
spear and glittering steel—but with trath— 
truth “ mighty through God to the pullin 
down of s holds” —with “love whieh 
worketh no ill to its neighbor *—but kindly 
entreats him “Jo thyse/f no harm.” 

7. My Jast reason, but not the /east, is— 
the Lord of hosts is with us leading on his 
armies to the great battle. 

* * * . . 
Yours for the slave, 











WASHINGTON KINGSLEY. 
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/ From the Liberator, 
- Dr. Chalmers and Daniel O°Con- 
nell. 
| be Epvixaurcu, June Ist, 18.47. 
Dear Garrison : 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. the 
Scoteh Ally of American slaveholders, 
pologist for slavery, was found dead in 
d yesterday morning, May 31st, having 
daring the previous night. His last 
and testimony touching slavery was giv- 
‘May, 1845, in a letter, published in 
WITNESS,’ in which he caine to the 
of Doctory Candlish and Cunningham, 
y ‘to save them from the 
deep disgrace which their alliance with wnan- 
stealers was bringing upon them. In that 
letter, Dr. Chalmers labors to make the peo- 
ple of Scotland believe, that Christ is in lo- 
ving and sympathizing fellowship with A- 
merican man-stealers; and also to justify the 
Free Church in receiving them to her com- 
munion as Christians. Ie is dead, and has 
left that letter unrecalled, and his iniquitous 
ie for the abolition of slavery, by compel- 
ing the slaves to toil and pay their oppres- 
sir the bodies and souls that God had 









giveh them, unrepented of. The influence 

f his name and character will now go, so 

ng as it exists, to sanction slavery, with all 
its horrors, and to stamp slaveholders, who 
herd men and women with brutes, as Chiris- 
tians. It is painful to speak of the dead, and 
expése their injustice and their guilt; but 
fidelity to humanity requires that the odiam, 
whieh we seek to bring upon man-stealers, 
should, also, fall upon Dr. Chalmers, as their 
ally, Better that the name of Chalmers 
should become a hissing and a reproach, than 
that man-stealers should find a shelter under 
his reputation. His sympathies have ever 
been with slaveholders, because these have 
been his firmest friends and supporters in his 
cleri¢al office. Man-stealers will claim him 


years ago. Will our Baptist brethren hear as their own. Will the slaves? Will the 


enslaved victims of the American chureh and 
a republic rejoice over Dr, Chal- 
més? They cannot but feel disgustand ab- 
horrence at his very name; for he identified 
himself, in heart and life, with those who 
turned them into brute beasts, and sold them 
and their wives and children at auction. 

ITow different will be the feelings of the 
American slaves toward DANIEL O°CON- 
NELL! He, too, is dead, having left time 
on the 16th of May, in Genoa, while on his 
way tc Rome. Daniel O'Connell has filled 
a larger place in the public eye than any man 
of the 19th century. Whatever may have 
his faults, he was true and faithful in 

the Democratic slaveholders 

+ He was the friend of the Amer- 
jean , and his memory will be dear to 
their hearts, in the day of their redemption. 
While slaveholders curse his memory, their 
victims will bless it. When the slavehold- 
ers thought to bribe him to silence, he spurn- 
ed their gold, and hurled it back, determined 
not to stain his hands or his cause with their 
ill-gotten gains. Daniel O'Connell could 
not be bribed to silence. Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers was bribed. The politician spurned 
and sent back the blood-stained dollars; the 
Rev. Divine clutched and kept them. The 
statesman identified himself with the imbru- 
ted slaves; the theologian joined hands with 
man-tealers. ‘They have both gone to settle 
their accounts at a higher tribunal! ; but, on 
earth, the name of O'Connell! will be affec- 
tionately and reverently cherished by eman- 
cipated millions, while the name of Chal- 
mers will be execrated. 

The people of this united kingdom are 
passing through a fiery ordeal. When I left 

ondon a fortnight since, bacon was 28 cents 
per pound; beef and lamb, 24 cents per }b.; 
the four pound loaf of bread, 24 cents; fowls 
two dollars and a half, per pair; and all arti- 
cles of food in proportion, But no eflicient 
action is taken, by any class, to call attention 
to the causes of the existing distress and fam- 
ime. In my way to Scotland, I visited Dar- 
lington, Neweastle, and Carlisle. All friends 
are Well in those places. E. Pease is now 
at a water cure establishment, near Ilkley. 

H. C. WRIGHT. 


The Christian Chureh. 


“One thing is manifest,” says the Advo- 
cate of Moral Reform, * the Christian church 
and her moral machinery, notwithstanding 
the much they possess that is holy and ex- 
cellent, greatly need a purifying and recon- 
structing process.” ‘T'o this the editor of the 
Columbia Fountain very well replies, * The 
fait lies not in the ‘Church,’ nor in her ‘imo- 
ral machinery;’ but in the faithlessness and 
inconsistency of many who profess to be mem- 
bers of the Christian Church.” 

“The stream never rises higher than the 
fountain.’’ So long as those who profess to 
be the ministers and aml of our Lord 
Jesus Christ refuse to preach “deliverance 
to the captive” under the mistaken notion 
that should they preach thus they would not 
be “holding forth the word of life,” their 
hearers will never have the least idea that de- 
votion to the cause of temperance, of moral 
reform, of anti-slavery, and of peace, are a 
part of the Christian’s duty; they will expect 
to go to heaven by the exercise of a mere the- 





oretical faith, which is no more the faith of 


the gospel than is the faith or belief of the 
devils, who ‘fear and tremble.’ The truth 
1s, the Christian, the true believer, will be as 
anxious as Christ to heal the sick, the maim, 


the halt and the blind, and thereby give proof 


of the true, living faith that moves him. 

In the early days of the Christian Church, 
her members were p ted and despised, 
as passed along the street the finger was 
lifted im scorn at them by the unbeliever, and 
why wes this? The purity of the Christian's 
doctrine and the purity of his life, or, in other 
words, the purily of his morals, were the ex- 
citing causes. ‘The early Christian's life, 





when contrasted with the heathen around him, | consistent with the Christian profession, than } 
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now the cause of the world’s despising them. 
Pass into any village or city in the land, and 
for the life of you, you cannot tell by the 
“walk and conversation” of the inhabitants, 
who are and who are not Christians. Are 
the men of the world lovers of filthy luere, 
covetous? so are Christians. Do the world- 





| professor of religion illuminating his house, 


or letting off a rocket, in honor of the recent 
American murders in Mexico. 


There is Progress. 
Of all things it is most desirable to know 


lings dress in gay attire? so do the Chris- | the exact trath with regard to Slavery, There 
tians. Do the childien of this world make | }®S been so much of mere enfegonism gene- 


merchandise of men? so do the professed | 
children of the kingdom. Do the children of | 


darkness tarry long at the wine cup? so do 
the children of light. Are the men of the 
world ambitious? so are professed Cliris- 


tians. Bo the unconverteg reach the goal of | 


their ambition over the bodies of the dead and 
dying? so do Christians. Do worldlings 
slander one another? so do Christians. In 
short, what sin is there committed by the 
world, that professed Chiistians do not eom- 
mitt 

Brethren, is there not more of truth than 
fiction in this '!—Z/amilion (N. Y.) Student. 


From the Liberator. 
Timportant Discovery. 


The Editor of the National Era has recent- 
ly made & visit to Virginia, where he appears 
to have been as hospitably, if not as ostenta- 
tiously entertained, as was Mr. Webster in 
South Carolina. Uncompremising, out-spo- 
ken abolitionists, itis well known, are much 
respected in Virginia, * for their work's sake’! 
The visit must have been peculiarly agreea- 
ble tohim. During his brief sojourn there, 
he appears to have made an important disco- 
Very, the proclamation of which may serve 
to abate the intolerance of abolitionists toward 





the slaveholders. He says— 


‘Certainly, so fur as merely outward cir- 
cumstances are concerned, the slaves, where 
they came under our observation, were com- 
fortably situated, and, if they possessed no 
other than an animal nature, they would have 
small cause of complaint. ‘Their little houses 
are better than many a loy-cabin we have 
seen in the West. They hive plenty of ba- 
con and corn meal, and in many cases, their 
own truck patches. Vor do they work harder 
or longer than the laborers of the free Slates. 
Cruel panishments are rate, and the lash is 
not in frequent use. In a word, so far as 
their animal nature is concerned, they are 
generally trealed with humanity. We speak 
only of what we have seen in Virginia.’ 


Well, as a whole, we are compelled to dis- 
credit this testimony. ‘T'rue, the statement 
is somewhat cautiously made, (for the wit- 
ness is eminent for his diseretion,) and there- 
fore may be exactly fair; for it is based en- 
tirely on the observation of the editor of the 
Era, and he does not say how large a body 
the slaves whom he saw constituted, or wheth- 
er they were domestic or plantation slaves.— 
But we think that the infefbnce which will 
be generally drawn from it, and legitimately 
too, according to his own intention, will be 
this—that, in regard to food, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and the amount of labor required to be 
performed, the slaves in Virginia are * gene- 
rally treated with humanity’! Indeed, that 
this is the impression he means to convey is 
still more evident from a subsequent declara- 
tion that he makes, namely — If man were 
created to live by bread alone, ‘hen were the 
slaves of Virginia well uf’!! Uf this be so, it 
is certainly a very singular fact, and not only 
in the teeth of all probability, but it is flatly 
denied by at least a ‘thousand witnesses,’ 
among Whom are tnany fugitives from the Old 
Duminion. As for the statement, that ‘eruel 
punishments are rare, and the lash is not in 
frequent use,’ we marvel at the credulity of 
its author, and can account for it only on the 
ground of his anxiety to be considered by the 
slave-drivers as an abolitionist sui generis— 
perfectly cool, philosophic, and corsiderate. 

We should do him injustice not to add, 
that, though he thinks the physical condition 
of the slaves is highly comfortable, he is not 
in favor of slavery, and regards it as mentally 
and morally a bad system, Perhaps another 
visit to Virginia miy enlighten him on this 
point also, Let him not be hasty. Hvery 
thing cannot be seen or understood ata glance. 
It is charitable to suppose, that those who are 
so careful of the bodies of their laborers, are 
also sedulous to supply all needful suste- 
nance for their souls. We wait for fresh dis- 
coveries, 

The Playing Preacher. 

Mr. C. J. Adams, a Mormon preacher, re- 
cently gave notice to a crowd in the streets 
of Boston, that he was going to “ play an en- 
gagement at the Providence theatre, and, 
please God, he would return on Sunday in 
season to preach the Gospel.” This was no 
joke. The man performs at theatres during 
the week, and preaches on the Sabbath—and 
draws full houses both as an actor and a 

reicher. Some of the editors pounce upon 
im for his inconsistency, and many a cut- 
ting joke bas been uttered at his expense— 
and some at the expense of the utterer, for he 


| horse-whipped an editor in the streets of Bos- | 


ton, a few days since, for having caricatured 


| him in his paper. {t must be acknowledged 


that there is a want of harmony between the 
callings of play-actor and preacher, but when 


ministers turn soldiers, and pray and kill by | 


turns, and professors of religion get up bon- 
fires and illuminate to express their joy at the 
massacre of a few thousand Mexicans, it is 
hardly worth the while to say much about 
the minor inconsistencies of Elder Adams.— 
He may represent a tragedy on the boards o 


a theatre—more orthodox Christians enact | 


one on the fields of Mexico. He flogs an 
editor—they tear women and childron to 

ieces by their murderous bombs. ‘The pub- 
fe speak of his strange freaks as eccentrici- 
ties—and their murderous exploits as exhibi- 
tions of courage and patriotism. But the 
theatrical performances of one are less in- 


“reese: : -sanctions of the 
that tigated his ha-| 2te the murders and imurder-sanctions o n 

was 60 much purer that it insiiga other, A playing priest is less revolting to! Geclaration made“by Henry Cray, in bis 
our sense of propriety, than a fighting priest | speech delivered betore the Colonization So- 
| —<and a professor of religion at the theatre | ciety ot Washington, January 20, 1827, when 


tred. this so now? The Christians of 


the t day, it is trae, meet with scorn 
and contumely, but why’ The inconsisten- 
cy of their life with their profecced beliet 1 


presents a leos incongruous epectacle than & 


rally, on the subject, that most men have 

een somewhat ata loss what to say or what 
to believe. We have had, in consequence, 
much of exaggeration on one side, and as 
much of extenuation on the other. The time 
has come, we trast, when the whole truth 
may be disclosed, and all parties benefitted 
thereby. 

The first general remark we make is, that 
the condition of the slave has been material- 
ly improved within the last fifteen years all 
over the South. 

[tis not necessary, perhaps, to go into a 
considoration of the causes which have pro- 
duced this result. They are various, and 
spring from influences arising within and 
Without the slave States. ‘The fact of this 
beneficial change must be selfevident to ev- 
ery candid observer who may have lived in, 
or visited the South within the last fifteen 
years, Go to Louisiana or to Alabama, and 
we shall find, both on sugar and cotton plan- 
tations, as a general rule, far greater attention 
paid to the comforts of the Negro. Their 
houses are in better order; they are allowed 
to keep and work patches of ground whereon 
they may reise articles of their own, for 
home use or for sale. In consequence the 
negroes are better fed and clad, und are ma- 
king, imperceptibly, greater progress in vari- 
ous kinds of useful knowledge. All social 
progress attests the fact, that physical im- 
provement must precede spiritual attainment, 
and that the mind eannot be well improved 
until the body is well cared for. In this as- 
pect we cannot easily exaggerate the impor- 
tance of having the bodily condition of the 
slave improved, But in addition to this 
change, there has been, and is, a growing 
disposition on the part of the South, to ine 
crease in every way the religious opportuni- 
ties of the slaves, ‘True, this disposition docs 
not mantfest itself always in the right way, 
or in the truest forms; but it exists, thereby 
acknowledging on the part of slave owners 
in the most pro-slavery regions ef the South 
—notonly that the negro is made by the 
same common Father, but that he is capable 
of living the life which a common, Saviour 
died to teach. Hence.snissionaries and prea- 
chers, and sabbath schools have been multi- 
plied fifty fold throughout the plantations 
within the last fifteen years, 

The second general remark we have to 
make is, that Kentucky is ia advance of all 
the Southern States on this subject. 

Slavery exists here in its mildest form.— 
There are those, unquestionably, who mal- 
treat their negroes, But, asa general rule, 
they are better fed, better clothed, and in ev- 
ery way better treated, so furas we have been 
able to judge, than in any of the planting 
States of the South, Hard driving, eruelty, 
scanty feeding, are evils, comparatively spea- 
king, unknown in Kentucky ; and that man 
would be outlawed by publie opinion who 
should venture thus to outrage the common 
dictates of humanity. The physical condi- 
tion, indeed, of the negroes of Kentucky, is 
so far advanced that if they were set free 
they would be better able to take care of 
themselves in a state of freedom than any 
body of bondsmen we have ever known.—- 
And what is better still, is, that their reli- 
gious instruction has kept pace with their 
physical improvement. In South Carolina 
the law forvids the emancipation of the slave. 
In Kentucky any man who chooses may give 
freedom to his bond, and large numbers are 
daily giving them their liberty. In South 
Carolina no free negro is permitted to enter 
the State except under a penalty of a forfeit- 
ure of his freedom. In Kentucky no man 
is allowed to add to the number of slaves 
here by bringing them from other States, In 
Carolina no citizen in or out of the pulpit, 
dare declare, whatever may be his opinion, 
that the slave should be taught to read the 
word of God. In Kentucky able divines 
and scores of worthy citizens assert openly, 
that in no other way can we perform our du- 
ty truly to ourselves or the black man, or to 
the common Father of both. And the easn- 
al observer, pained though he may be by the 
terrible evils which flow from slavery in its 
best estate, cannot fail to observe that there 
is, in Kentucky generally, a determination 
on the part of masters to extend rather than 
curtail the privileges of the slave, and an un- 
wavering resolution on the part of the public 
everywhere to enforce such humanity. 

The first conclusion we draw from this 
State of things is, that the public mind all 

over the South is being gradually drawn. to- 
wards emancipation. So long as the negro 
was regarded as a mere slave—a chattel—and 
nothing more, there could be but little hope 
for master or man. In this state of things it 

















was not murder in South Carolina fora white 
citizen to kill a negro; the law doomed him 
simply to pay his value in dollars,as though 
he were a bullock that fed on grass. Bat 
society advanced, and even in that stern pro- 


| slavery region, the slave is now held to bea 


man, and he who kills him a murderer, In 
the former stage, emancipation could not be 


| dreamed of ; it would be an impossibility in 
| the very nature of things. In the latter it 


will be thought of ; for the moment the mind 
recognizes the negro as a man, endowed with 
like faculties as ourselves, and destined here- 
after, to live, like us, forever, that moment 
new responsibilities arise and are felt in the 
master’s bosom, and in the publie mind, un- 
til another advance is made, when freedom 
shall be talked of as alike essential to white 
and black. And be it remembered that this 


| progress has been made, while Carolina per- 
| pet ilists have been exerting themselves to 


tighten every pro-slavery prejudice, and 
strengthen every pro-slavery interest! How 
well and forcibly does this prove the eloquent 


replying to these same perpetualists -— 

















“If they would repress all tendencies to- are but a small number in Harrison Co. But 


wards liberty and ultimat P » they 
must do more than put down the benevolent 
efforts of this society. They must go back 
to the era of our liberty and independence, 
and muzzle the cannon which thunders its 
annual return. They must revive the slave 
trade with all its train of atrocities. ‘The 

must suppress the workings of British phi- 
lanthropy, seeking to ameliorate the condition 
of the unfortunate West India slaves. 
must arrest the career of Nouth American de- 
liverance from thraldom. They must blow 
out the moral lights around us, and extin- 
guish that greatest torch of all which Ameri- 
ca presents to a benighted world, pointing 





They | 


I believe they are uncompromising, and un- 
yielding. They have spoken their opinions 
freely on the cifferent reforms of the day, 
which has called down the anathema of the 
| Church. To be an advocate of peace and 
philanthropy, is to be disqualified for any re- 
sponsibility, either in church or state. 

S. Paul, who resides near Cadiz, made ap- 
plication for the office of Post-Master. A 
democrat, and church member, informed head- 
quarters that the said S, Paul had expressed 
‘his divapprobation of the present Mexican 


Semele ha wry mene pr tome | war, and was a political abolitionist. But 
all these Purposes, their work will be vet ine | Wm. Reed, Esq., was an Elder of the Pres- 
complete. They must penetrate the human | byterian Church, and was in favor of the war 
- — the ged eo | with Mexico, and opposed to abolitionism.— 








women, naked, helpless, starving ch 


Methinks I see the tender infant torn fromits | ment that holds one-sixth of all the inhabit- | of occupation and invasion were but blunder- 


mother's bosom, sold by the pound to same ants ona level! with the beasts of the field? 
infernal demon bearing the form of man jthe | I would give little for the honesty or good 
youthful lover seized and taken where hej intentions of that individual who would 
never again will be permitted to look won | knowingly uphold a government that aids, 
the woman of his choice; the lovely wife nay guaranties the privilege to any portion 
separated from the’ embrace of her husbind of the inhabitants to oppress and trample un- 


| 





| 


ing messengers of peace, and were so consi- 


dered by the Mexicans. Love was lost sight 
of amid the smoke of the artillery. 


In the second place, the army | 


Peace | 
was affrighted by the explosion of bomb-shells. | 
Hatred grew strong, and all the evil passions | 
of the heart rioted amid scenes of blood and | 


__—_—____—_—} 


millions of down-trodden vs detain man fulfil the obligations he is under tu his! this nation entertained an amicable feeling and our Southern institutions in particular 


. | race, to his God, and lend his aid toa govern- | toward her. 


which are tendered you by all the respectable 
classes of society, I hambly trust that this 
addition to the live stock of your plantation 
will not be unwelcome. 

The boy was raised in the town of Negro- 
pen, a place which had scarcely an existence 
until the Missouri compromise was brought 
into being. ‘That, sir, gave a new impetus 


in direct violation of the Divine commend | der foot the remainder. If it be theft to take | carnage. The path of the American army | to negro-trading. ‘The market for slave mer- 
that “* What God hath joined let not man a man’s property without his knowledge or | through Mexico canbe traced inhuman gore; | chandise has been continually extending ; 
put «sunder.”” Listen—do I not hear the | consent, robbery to take it by force, murder | the monuments of its triuinph are sacked ci- and you, who are so warm a friend to Do- 


cries of a female, who is bound naked tc a | to take his life, by what name shall I desig- 
tree, while an incarnate fiend is plying the nate the act of reducing one-sixth portion of 


| 


ties, conquered provinces, and highways | mestic Manufactures, will be rejoiced to learn 
strown with bleaching bones. The invaders that this branch of them has greatly prosper- 


cowskin? Behold the agonies of that mo- |a nation toa level with mere swine, leaving | have marched triumphantly through the land, |ed in this place under the fostering care of 
ther, as her child is taken from her care, and | only the human frame as a vestige of their and are even now thundering at the very gates the prohibitory tariff especially enacted for the 
she herself delivered into the hands of ahezrt- | former dignity? ‘Truly every one who has | of the Capitol; they have slain thousands in | benefit of home negro-breeding, and which 


when universal darkness and despair prevail, | 
ean you perpetuate slavery and repress all 
sympathies, and all humane and benevolent 
efforts arong freemen, in behalf of the un- 


happy portion of our race doomed to bond- 


The second conclusion we draw is, that 
Kentucky, of al! the slave states, is the ripest 
for emancipation. 


So Wm. Reed got the appointment, by pos- 
| sessing these superior qualifications. 

Yours for peace and brotherly love, and 
| the abolition of slavery, both physical and 


| mental. 
J. MANLY. 
oo 


Xenia, July 6th. 


Although, from the first, disturbed by this | Deas Faiexps :— 


= of human curses, yet from the first | 
a 


ve her people been most mindful of the im- 


I wish a sma}! corner in your paper to say 
a word in reference to the Cincinnati High 


= eg of the negroes. A bold spirit of | School Choir under the care of our Friend 
i 


berty has ever been their characteristic.— 
Not here, as in South Carolina and the other Wi. &, Gilmore. 


I attended their concert at 


planting States, could a rotten borough sys- | this place last evening, and truly it wasa 


tem be established to sustain slavery. The feast of soul. 


The improvement made by 


white basis has always prevailed, and when | the choir during the past year is astonishing- 


our constitution was formed, the convention 
—_ within a few votes of getiing out of the 
evil. 

Nor has this purpose ever been abandoned. | 
True, from extraneous causes it has been de- 
feated ; but notwithstanding this, anti-slave- 
ty sentiment has taken deeper and deeper | 
root in our soil. 


| ly great. I question much whether they can 
now be surpassed by any choir in the coun- 


try. lam sure they cannot, all things con- 


| sidered. The ease, dignity and power with 


which they sing their heart-cheering songs 


The advanced condition of |is worthy of all admiration. My favorite 


the slave in Kentucky goes far to prove this | ‘text of Scripture” appeared last night dou- 
fact. ‘The number of those emancipated | ly true, and more than ever sure of fulfill- 


yearly establishes it almost beyond the pow- 
er of contradiction, So that it needs only | 
that the generous and humane among slave- | 
holders and non-slaveholders should express 
themselves—should take the lead in the great | 
and good work—to relieve themselves from 
ills which no human power can guage, and 
the State from an incubus which no human 
energy can sustain. —Lraminer. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 











Snort Careex, June 13, 1847. 
Frienvs Evirors :— 
Harrison Co. has not yet responded to | 


| this afternoon. 


ment, viz: “There's a good time coming.” 
They have not only added to their skill in 
performance, but also largely to their stock of 
songs, &e. What adde still more to the ef- 


| fect, is the fact that Proff. Colburn, the gen- 


tleman who has had charge of the choir in 


ment of the institution, accompanied them 
with the Seraphine. They will do much 
wherever they go for humanity. Friends of 
our race help them along. 

They will sing at our anti-slavery meeting 
I hope the friends in every 


Captain Polk, and Gov. Bebb’s call for pi-, place where they go, will help them toa full 


rates and cut-thioats to go to Mexico to mur- 
der women and children, and disp the | 
people of their country for the unpardonable 
sin of freeing their slaves. True, when the 
call was first made, the rowdies of Cadiz 
who displayed so much military zeal in get- 
ting up a mob to stone Abby Kelley, cut | 
quite a flourish, and succeeded in entrapping 
a few minors, and others that cared very lit- 
tle where they were if they got plenty of the 
“good creature.” But when they went to 
Cincinnati, these patriots were all rejected 





Yours, 


J. W. WALKER. 


ouse. 


Frienps Ep:tors :— 

At Geauga Seminary, as at most institu- 
tions of the kind, there is an annual exhibi- 
tion, At the last, Mr. John Trunky, a young 
gentleman of much promise, prepared the 
following address, with the intention of speak- 
ing it. He was not prohibited in fact, though 
so strongly did the Principal object that, asa 
dutiful scholar, he felt called upon to desist. 





and sent home. I have not yet learned whe- 
ther it was on the account of their being too 
puerile, or because they had not their Bibles 
by them. It was remarked by some of the 
citizens of Cadiz, that they could spare more 
such without any inconvenience. But the 
most dastardly act was the manner in which 
they ensnared them. ‘They made such a dis- 
play of patriotism that they succeeded in 
throwing their damning coil around some of 








the unsuspecting ones, and after they had | 
got them secured by oath, they made them | 


go like the unsuspecting ox to the slaughter, 
while they stayed at home to take care of 
their own pecuniary business, and the affairs 
of government. 

Harrison Co. is beginning to arouse from 
her state of lethargy. She is beginning to 
feel that incubus, slavery, which is taxing 
us with a war every few years for its perpet- 
uation and protection. ‘The treasury of the 
U. S. has been robbed of between thirty and 
forty millions of dollars, to say nothing of 
the sacrifice of lives and debasement of mo- 
rals, and all to recapture a few fugitive slaves 
that had found an asylum for their lacerated 
bodies and broken spirits, among the sav- 
ages of Florida. And now we are plung- 
ed into another war of which the pages of 
history cannot furnish a parallel so black and 
damning in its character. They have com- 
meneed their plunder, and time only can tell 
where it will end. They come with their 
mendacity and ask the intelligent people of 
the North, to assist them in their diabolical 
work. I say let them fight and bleed, I 
crave none of their spoils, nor honor. 1 sup- 
pose they expect the same blessing that the 
Goths did, whose religious teachers told them 
that “all who gave themselves to warlike ac- 
tions and enterprises, to the conquest of their 
neighbors and the slaughter of their enemics, 
and died in battle, or of violent deaths upon 
bold adventure or resolutions, went immedi- 
ately to the vast hall or palace of Odin, their 
God of War, who eternally kept open house 
for all such guests, where they were enter- 
tained at infinite tables, in perpetual feasts 
and mirth, carousing in bowls made of the 
skulls of enemies they had slain; according 
to the number of whom, every one in thos 
mansions of pleasure was the most honored 
and the best entertained.” 

When so many will offer up their souls 
and bodies on the field of battle, their body 
to be common food for wolves and vultures, 
for conquest and military fame, why should 
we fear to die for the sake of truth? Yes! 
I say let them brandish their glittering steel, 
and guash their teeth, but we will stand firm 
std unshaken at our pogt. 


The objections were that ‘he address advocates 
unpopular sentiments, and is illogical. Its 
logic we are willing to submitto the criticism 
of the public, and stand ready, also, to de- 
fend it before a Chester audience, if we could 
possibly be favored with an opportunity.— 
In the fact that a most generous and kind 
Teacher should be so terrified at the present- 
ation of unpopular viewe, we have a lament- 
able illustration of the tyrannical power of 
public sentiment. 
H. W. CURTIS. 


Criminality of American Citizenship. 


Man owes certain obligations to his Crea- 
tor which he is not at liberty to violate under 
any circumstances. The duty of each indi- 
vidual should be performed faithfully, not 
influenced by the wishes of friends, not per- 
verted by the united or separate efforts of any 
who neithe: regard their brethren nor fear the 
Jaw of Him who has established as an im- 
mutable truth that sin always brings its own 
penalty upon the agent or author. 

The responsibility, the duct, the moral 
character, the liability of no individual is to 
be changed or materially modified by the re- 
lations of children to parents, husband to 
wife and vice versa—either by citizenship or 
the relation of a citizen to the government he 
may be under. If a father be wholly given 
over to sheep-stealing, and compel his sons, 
so !ong as they remain under his care, to do 
the same, are they free from guilt if they con- 
tinue to adhere to hisauthority? No. Their 
clear and explicit duty is to withdraw from 
his authority, to repudiate and shake off his 
rule over them, and free themselves from all 
that is evil. So when a government has be- 
come manifestly corrupt, and efforts are in 
vain made to reform it, ‘tis the duty of every 
well-disposed citizen to renounce his alle- 
giance thereunto, for it is as impossible for 
an honest, intelligent man to support, to up- 
hold a vile, corrupt government, as it would 
be for Satan to enter the kingdom of heaven 
while burning with malice against all that 
bears the attributes of Godliness. 

And how is it with regard to the govern- 
ment of the United States? Can man indi- 
vidually live in accordance* with the Divine 
law of his being, lead a virtuous, usful life, 
and give it his countenance and support !— 
If so, then it is what it professes to be; and 
this is a land in which all the inhabitants are 
allowed to enjoy equal privileges, each being 
permitted to pursue the course he believes 
best calculated to secure his own happiness 
provided it does not interfere with the rights 
of others. Isthisthecase? Alas! methinks 
T hear a sound as if produced by the groans, 
the cries, the shrieks, the lamentations of 











‘Tro friends .f puace end of the oppressed 


leas villain, to be carried where she must md | upheld this republic should repent in sack- their progress, they have conquered tens of | went into operation just thirty-nine years 








| 


| the musical department from the establish- | 


her forlorn and bopeless days in the riceind | cloth and ashes, reform, turn from the error | thousands, but have they conquered a peace ? | ago. 


cotton fields of the burning south! See those | of his ways, and repudiate it forever. Soon- 


No! Peace flies before the advance of the 


It is unnecessary to give you directions in 


enlightened Christians rushing with weapons | eT would I have my right arm fall palsied | American army. She is not to be conquered regard to his management, for your long prac- 
of death upon a smal! party of sable brethren | from its socket, than support, for a single | by cannon-balls and bomb-shells; swords, tice in the treatment of negroes renders you 
who have met together on the Sabbath to | moment, the Constitution of a nation so giv- | and bayonets cannot subdue her. 


worship their God! Look at that phian- | en over to tyranny and oppression as that of 
thropist hanging on yonder tree for teacting | the United States of America. 





| conquer a peace, a permanent peace, and that | and that you may 


Yet this nation may, if it wills so to do, 


familiar with the best method. You will find 
| him well broken and obedient to the yoke ; 
ider him an ptabl 





the alphabet to a few of his ignorant, wrech- | =—=""eeewerwern tight speedily; may convert the contempt | gift, and worthy to become one of your “ fat 


ed fellow beings! There lies the mangled ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


corpse of a woman who was determined to 

preserve her chastity! Cast your eye on | ners 
that innocent young maid, who is compelled SALEM, JULY 16, 1817. 
either to die or yield herself io the wishes of | 
some pale-faced libertine, whose only ambi- - ; 

sabe acl —the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tion is to satiate his infernal lust. . | tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 

And where do these things occur? What ed in their beds."—Edmund Burke. 

place hath given them birth? Impute it not |} —— 
to the wickedness of Sodom or Gomorrah ; ; ’ 
lay it not to the iniquity of Babylon. .Hell | Gcy"Pereens having business connected 


itself would be disgraced by such “Sil with the paper, will please call on James 














stroying, God-dishonoring deeds. Sa Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 
would never have been able to invent such 

a.system of misery and iniquity had he not | 
received the powerful aid of Southern dema- | 
gogues. Yes, none other than America, that | Anti-Slavery Society will be held at New 
boasted land of light and liberty, which is | Lyme, Ashtabula county, on Wednesday, 





Annnal Meeting. 


| Claimed to be the freest and happiest on | ‘Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th & 20th 


carth—a land in which the Gospel is said to | of Auvust, 
be preached in its original purity, is the | 
scene of these horrible atrocities. ‘he na- | titude's to the gathering! Let there be such 
tion is wholly given over to the supporting, | ay assembl 


tur ge > age as will make glad the heart of 
the building up of slavery with all its evil | the slave, and hasten the day of his redewmp- 


consequences, having a constitution thatgives jion! Let all who can possibly attend be 
solemn guaranties thereunto, and officers Who | there. At a time like this the friends of li- 
are faithful to the very utmost in keeping it berty have nota single man to spare. Now 
alive and in furthering its extension. | is the hour for action—zeal, energy and firm- 

T am well aware that & certain class of | ness are needed now. We must not suffer 
people have lately made their appearance Who | ihe vietors’’shouts of triumph that come up 
are possessed of such keen sagacity, critical | from the plains of Mexico to drown the voices 
acumen, close discrimination and depth of | of those who are pleading for humanity. We 
judgment as to be able to discover and make | must pot allow the National exultation for 
known the astounding fact that our ancestors | triumphs upon the battle-field, and the fren- 
were such bunglers as to be unable to draft | pied Jove for military glory to roll over the 
a document to favus ive slaveholder, notwith- 


, ; dp , land without an effort to restrain them. 
standing this was their intention; and who) gy; duty is plain, our work is before us, 
call their sons idiotic b they interp 


, ; and the present is ours to labor in. Shall we 
and on oe the page niaag te according'to the | be faithful to the trast reposed in us, or re- 
original design, believing, with the greatest oreant to the high duty we owe our country, 
writer on law, that all contracts are tobe Con | the world, our brother, and our Creator? 
strued in harmony with the intentios of the Beside the advocates of emancipation in 
parties at the time in which they were drawn. 


._oll the West, we expect to have with us on that 
However, the great mass of the peoph—a | oceasion, Wa. Liuoyp Garrison, James N. 


parties, with the exception of that littl, ele-| Burrem, Frepericx Dovotass, Sreruen S. 
vated, par excellence Liberty clan—adamit the | Foster, and perhaps others. 
Constitution to be pro-slavery, and costend, | LOT HOLMES, 
that if it is defeetive, it has provisions for its Recording See’ry. 
amendment. Ifa man, by accident orother- | —- 
wise, should become identified with ¢ band | Arrearages. 
of pirates who were united together by a) We design sending out with this No. of 
written contract that provided for altentions, | t},¢ paper, bills to all who are in arrears from 
if necessary, would it be his duty to xmain | the commencement of the Ist volume, for we 
and take part in their proceedings, or break | are sorry to have to say there are a few such 
off and leave the society? What Kind of | on our subscription list. We hope that this 
honesty or wisdom would be exhibitec for a! reminder of what is our due will be sufficient 
man to remain among a gang of thieves, par- | to insure an immediate remittance from them. 
ticipating in their plunder, pretending ve did | [¢ jt is not, we shall strike their names from 
so for the purpose of reforming them ? | our books, for we find but little thatis attrac- 
What is the character of this governnent? | tive in the patronage of those who use their 
What is its spirit?’ What its chief deign? | neighbors’ service without hire, and give 
If time and circumstances would pernit, I them not for their work. The price of two 
could clearly show its objects and motives to | years subscription is quite as much as we 
be blacker than Beelzebub. As it is, shall | fee} disposed to bestow gratuitously upon 
only refer to the testimony of two indvidu- | those who promised to give an equivalent for 
als, than whom none others better undestand the papers they received, and afterwards re- 
the nature of our political affairs. Says Mr. | fuse to do so. 
Adams, in speaking of a certain clause in| Jf any of those to whom we enclose bills 
the Constitution, “ Its reciprocal operation have paid our agents, or forwarded money to 
on the government of the nation is to estab- this office which has not been placed to their 
lish an artificial majority in the slave repre- credit, they will please inform us of the fact, 
sentation over that of the free people of the and the mistake shall be rectified. 
American Congress, and thereby to make the J. BARNABY, Jr. Gen. Agent. 
preservation, propagation, and perpetuation —_——_—— 
of slavery the vital and animating spirit of 
the national government.” Again; says 
Daniel Webster, “* We have slavery already | 


commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 








The way to Conquer a Peace. 
From all that is heard about conquering a 


The next Annual Meeting of the Western | 


Let the friends of Freedom come up in mul- | 


amongus. The Constitution found it among 
us, it recognized it, and gave it solemn guar- 
anties. ‘To the full extent of these gearan- 
ties we are all bound, in honor, in justice, 
and by the Constitution.” 


Yes, my hearers, if we give allegiance to 


government, we are bound to obey its laws, 
to yield ourselves to its requirements, And 
if it be self-evident that “ all men are created 


peace, and from the anxiety which prevails 
, in the anticipation of aught that would seem 
|to indicate an approach toward it, such as 
| the growth of the peace party in Mexico, the 
| election of Herrera, the peace candidate, to 
the Presidency, the appointment of peace 
jagents by the United States, &c. &c., we 
| might infer that the people and the govern- 
‘ment of this country were exceedingly desi- 





lgormied Ramenisy ic the parrome of three | tc three millicus of the haman family? Con 


‘ous to conclude the Mexican war by con” 
quering a peace. 
They who hope for conquest, whether in 


equal, and have an inalienable right to liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness,” then it is 
self-evident that it is a crime of the greatest 
possible magnitude to give a human being | ae physieal of moral ror deares a ee 
the alternative of losing his life or being com- , “i®"t agents ; and it is the part of wisdom to 
pletely subservient to the will of another.—_ choose such and such only as — ouited 
What one among you would wish to reduce |‘ *complish the decleadend. With oll due 
the image of Jehovah to the condition of an deference to the military prowess and saga- 
ox or an ass? Yetevery one of you who “ity of Generals Polk, Scott, and Taylor, it 
support this republic are virtually guilty of ,* evident that their present method of con- 
the same. Whether ie it better, to leave, to $Wering a peace, is, unfortunately for this 
renounce a blood-thirsty, a man-debasing go- C°US"Y 43 well as Mexico, the worst that 
vernment, or to give it your faithful adhe- C°Uld possibly have been adopted. In the 
rence! Who can be moral and virtuous and ‘rst place, the stealing of Texas, however 
give his voice, his influence to the sustenance ¢cessary it might have been to conquer a 
of a system fraught with inexpressible woe Peace from the South, was not regarded by 

Mexico as the highest porsitle evidence that 


| 


with which the world now regarcs her course 
in relation to Mexico, into admiration and 
praise. Let General Polk issue his orders 


and sleek,” is the sincere desire of 
Ycur obedient servant, 
Thomas WHipeMWELL. 


/ to his subalterns Scott and Taylor, directing | Hon. Henry Clay. 


! 
| 








them to withdraw the U.S, forees from all 


“*T love agitation when there is cause for 11 | territory claimed by Mexico, dissolve the go- 


vernments they have established, restore the 
property they have taken, and release the pri- 
soners they have captured. When this is 
done, let the President and Congress send 
there an agent with full power not only to 
make peace, but to make due acknowledge- 
ment for all wrong this nation has inflicted 
upon the citizens of Mexico. We can well 
imagine how such an agent would be receiv- 
ed. ‘The withdrawal of the American troops 
has prepared the way for his reception. The 
dark-hued Mexicans gather round him in mul- 
titudes. The intense hatred which burned 
in their bosom against the invaders of their 
soil, has given place to astonishment; their 
eyes which so recently glared with the ex- 


citement of battle, are now sparkling with | 


wonder, and they eagerly listen to learn what 
he has to say. 

He is about to speak. 

* Brethren, I come as agent of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 1 
have been instructed by them to express to 
you the heart-felt regret which they feel be- 
cause of the manifold injuries they have heap- 
ed upon you. Their eyes have been enlight- 
ened to see the wickedness of their course, 
and they have repented in sackcloth and ash- 
es of their injustice. They stand prepared 
and anxious to make all reparation in their 
power. For the property they have destroy- 
ed or appropriated to their own use, they will 
compensate you four-fold its value. ‘The fear- 
ful destruction of human life of which they 
have been guilty, their slaughter of your sons, 
your daughters, and your little ones, they 
shudder to think of—they feel it would be 
mockery to speak of reparation for such 
wrongs, yet all that they can do to aid the 
friends and relatives of those whom they have 
destroyed, shall gladly be done. Hereafter 
they will regard the Republic of Mexico as 
a neighbor whom they have deeply injured, 
and to whom much is therefore due. In the 
social, commercial, and diplomatic intercourse 
which, it is to be hoped, will speedily be es- 
tablished between the two countries, they will 
exercise a spirit of conciliation and the ut- 
most liberality. Brethren, the peopie of the 
United States have sinned, deeply sinned ; 
and while they confess their injustice and in- 
humanity, they ask of you to exercise the Di- 
vine attribute of forgiveness, praying that the 
past may be buried in oblivion, or remember- 
ed only as a stimulant to future goodness.” 

Were the people of America to thus speak 
and thus act, they would most assuredly con- 
quer a peace from Mexico—a peace perma- 
nent in its character, which would need no 
oath-bound ratification, or any other record 
save upon the hearts of the people. 








Patent Advertising. 


Our readers have doubtless become some- 
what acquainted with an ingenious mode of 
advertising which has been resorted to of late. 
For instance; a man who is a manufacturer 
of pocket knives, wishes to introduce them 
to public notice, and he straightway makes a 
splendid article, and sends it with a compli- 
mentary letter to Henry Clay, or some other 
great man, informing him where it was man- 
ufactured. A grateful acknowledgement from 
the recipient of the gift of course follows, in 
which is ingeniously introduced a d 
tion of the article presented. This, together 
with the letter of presentation, is published, 
and goes the rounds of the papers much to 
the satisfaction of the benevolent donor, 
whose manufactory thus gets puffed at no 
other cost than a handsome pocket knife.— 
Such a correspondence appeared in a recent 
number of the National Intelligencer. 

Below is a somewhat similar one, which 
came into our hands, we shall not tell how, 
nor must our readers ve too curious to know. 
It is perhaps best to add that we do not vouch 
for its authenticity. 


Neororen, Va., July 4th, 1817. 
Honored Sir : 

I herewith send you with great satisfac- 
tion a likely young negro of the best Virginia 
breed. Among the testimonials to the value 
of your highly efficient and unceasing exer- 





tions in behalf of human Jiberty in oat | 





| Asnvanp, July 12th, 1847. 
| Dear Sir: 

During my absence from home while at- 
| tending a church meeting, your aeceptable 
| present was received by my head overseer. 
| The boy appears to be in good order and well 
conditioned, and does great credit to the 
| breeders of Negropen. ‘The fellow was par- 
| ticularly acceptable at this time, for itis a 
| busy season with us, and my overseer in- 
forms me that several of my best hands have 


| recenily disgraced themselves by running 
j away; and I regret to add, that although he 
| made the most vigilant search, and when he 
| discovered their track immediately pursued 
| them, they have not yet been retaken. Tom 


| —for so T have named your present—was put 


| to work the night of his arrival, and with a 
| reasonable share of flogging, will perform as 
much labor as most of my hands. 
| Your allusion to my efforts in behalf of 
| human liberty in general, and our patriarchal 
‘institution in particular, was delicately ex- 
| pressed and truly grateful to my feelings.— 
| have deeply sympathized with the down- 
| trodden Greek and the oppressed Pole ; and 
my heart has gone forth to all the millions 
| who groan under the despotism of the old 
| world. Yet, while pleading their cause, I 
, have carefully guarded against any approach 
to that fanaticism, that sickly, sentimental 
philanthropy which would uproot our South- 
{ern institutions. No, sir, ‘hey have ever 
| been sacredly cherished by me; my love for 
| them is a part of the love I bear my native 
| land, undying, indestructible. ‘They are the 
| very corner stone of our political union, the 
basis of the Federal Constitution. ‘They 
| have been sanctified by two hundred years 
| of legislation, and palsied be the unhallow- 
| ed hand of him who would fain destroy them. 
| That your business may be abundantly 
_ successful, that the home industry of Negro- 
| pen may be greatly prospered, is the sincere 
| wish of 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Henry Cuay. 

Thos. Whipemwell, Esq. 


Disfranchisement. 


Ever since the duty of secession from the 
_U. S. government has been advocated, its 
| friends have been sneered at as ‘do-nothing 
| abolitionists,’ especially by members of the 
| Liberty party. “Why,” said they, “slavery 
| is a creature of law, and it can only be abol- 
| ished by legislative enactment. Talking 
against slavery will not of itself do any good 
—you must vole as well as talk.’ They 
even went so far as to insist that to vote was 
a mora! obligation, and that he who disfran- 
chised himself, or refused to cast a ballot for 
the slave was a traitor to liberty. Such is 
their talk at the present day, and the terrible 
results of a peaceful withdrawal of abolition- 
ists from a pro-slavery government, are pre- 
dicted in almost the same terms as pro-slave- 
ry in olden time prophesied the 

of a peaceful abolition of slavery. 

Thousands however, have felt it to be their 
duty to disfranchise themselves, because as 
true men they could have no birth-right in an 
oppressive government. They do not se// 
their birthright, for they have none there; 
but on the high ground of principle they 
take their stand, moved thereto by a lofty 
sense of duty. Yet there are those who 
claim a birthright in the government, who 
believe in the potency of the ballot-box, and 
in the duty of voting, who are willing to bar- 
ter all these, aye, and more, for a mess of 
newspaper pottage. Dr. Bailey, in a recent 
editorial upon the nomination of a Liberty 
party candidate for the Presidency, says, 

“As to voting, we who live at the seat of 
Government, have no vote. We are non-en- 
tities in polities, so that we cannot feel the 
same personal interest in the matter which 
| aoe of the Uniled States are expected to 

eel, 

So speaks Dr. Bailey, italics and all; he 
having, as it would seem, thrown away his 
ballot, cast from him the staff of accomplish- 
ment, become a political non-entity, bartered 
his govermental birthright for a fat subscrip- 
tion list. For the sake of expediency, he— 
the editor of the great Washington Liberty 
| party paper—has placed himself in the seme 


| 
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position in relation to State and National go- 
vernments, which the Disunionists have as- 
sumed on the ground of principle. And 
while it is the acme of foolishness in them, 
we suppose it is the perfection of wisdom in 
him. 


American Religion. 


The “ Sunday Despatch,” an Eastern jour- | 


nal, which, by the way, has a great abun- 
dance of American piety, and consequently 
of culurphobia, thus discourses of matters in 
Mexico :— 

** Nor can a believer in the Providence of 
God fail to see abundant reason for a nation’s 
gratitude. Since the conquest of Canaan, by 
the children of Israel, there have been no more 
signal manifestations of Divine approbation 
and aid. Let us call to the mind of the rea- 
der, a few instances, which cannot fail to 
strike every one who acknowledges a special 
providence, as Divine interpositions in our 
behalf. 

An officer of the American army, in an ac- 
count of the battle of Buena Vista, says :— 
* While the battle was going on, there came 
over us a gentle shower, and the most beau- 
tiful rainbow appeared on our side, that 1 ever 
saw. I then thought the Lord was for us, 
and cared not who was against us.’ He adds 
that a black cloud rested gloomily over the 
Mexicans—vivid lightnings flashed above 
them, and loud thunders mingled with the 
roar of our artillery. 

During the great march of the army of Co- 
Jonel Doniphan, to the conquest of Chihua- 
hua, there were still more striking manifesta- 
tions, which filled the whole army with reli- 
gious awe. An oflicer, under the date of 
March 7th, writes:—* In coming through a 
mount.in gorge, called the Jornada, there was 
not one drop of water to be found within sev- 
enty miles! Our wearied animals—particu- 
larly the oxen—became exhausted, and sunk 
down, a3 we supposed, to rise no more. Our 
situation was appalling, and relief seemed to 
be beyond the range of possibility. At this 
instaut, a clap of thunder was heard, and 
streaks of lightning seen to play along the 
mountain—black clouds rolled rapidly up, 
and rain came down in torrents—the parched 
desert was soon drenched—the animals and 
men refreshed, and the army moved, wonder- 
ing and rejoicing. No rain had fallen in this 
part of Mexico for upwards of four months, 
and no one expected a drop until the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, which commences 
about the 15th of June. 

A similar incident, which occurred on the 
very day of the battle—one of the most re- 
markable in this war—served to deepen the 
impression made by the above providential 
preservation, and filled the soidiers of this lit- 
tle army with a courage and confidence which 
made them invincible, and gave our arms a 
brilliant, and, on our side, an almost blood- 
less victory.” 

Who will now presume to say that the war 
with Mexico is not as holy a war as was ever 
waged, not even excepting the ** Conquest of 
Canaan.”’ Hereafter shall the names of Josh- 
ua and Zachary stand side by side upon the 
page of sacred history ; Jordan and the Rio 
Del Norte be regarded with equal veneration, 
and the praises bestowed upon the American 
army be nowise inferior to those which the 
children of Israel received ! 

After such “ signal manifestations of Di- 
vine approbation and aid,” as have attended 
the progress of Democratic Israel, it would 
indeed be heathenish to doubt that Heaven 
approves of the conquest of Mexico. It is 
true, the waters of the Del Norte were not 
divided that the American army might pass 
over dry shod, but a beautiful rainbow appear- 
ed above the invaders at Buena Vista; and 
though the sun was not stayed in its course, 
yet it rained in Jornada twu months! before 
the expected time; and wonderful to relate, 
the black cloud, and the thunder, and the 
lightning which at Buena Vista enshrouded 
the Mexicans as an evidence of God's dis- 
pleasure, at Jornada was to the Americans a 
manifestation of his approval. 

With these “signal manifestations of Di- 
vine approbation and aid” before us, with 
God’s smile, as it were, beautifying the very 
atmosphere, and his voice echoing in the hea- 
vens, Ae must indeed be an infidel who does 
not believe that Jehovah directed the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz, approved of the sack- 
ing of Monterey, delighted in the slaughter 
at Buena Vista, and rejoiced in the minor 
feats of human butchery performed by the A- 
merican troops. No wonder then that the 
“Sunday Despatch” is ready to exclaim, 
“These are the Lord's doings, and marvel- 
ous in our eyes!” 


Oko A letter was received a few days ago, 
by a gentleman in New Orleans, from a high- 
ly respectable lady in Alabama, who request- 
ed information from him as to whom she 
should make application in order to be per- 
mitted to join our forces in Mexico. She is 
determined to do her part towards sustaining 
the honor of her country, and willing to enter 
either an infantry, artillery, or dragoon com- 
pany. 

The public are doubtless ready to applaud 
the patriotic hervism of this “highly respec- 
table lady in Alabama;” but alas! for her 
character, if instead of avowing her willing- 
ness to mount a horse as a dragoun, she had 

d her int of speaking upon the 
injustice and atrocity of the war with Mexi- 
co. In these days it is unfeminine for a wo- 
man to tell how the brutal tyrants of the 
South expose the persons of their female 
slaves, but no violation of female delicacy to 
expose her own person on the boards of a 
theatre, provided she does it gracefully, and 
asa dancer. For that she receives the repro- 
bation of the community, for this its plaadits 
and its gold. ‘To teach the people their duty 
to their God and their brethren, as the beau- 
tiful prophetess of former days taught the 
people of Israe), isto go out of her proper 
sphere; while to back a war-horse and butch- 
er Mexicans is femule propriety. 

So acts the world. 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


J. W. WALKER and N. N. SELBY 
will hold Anti-Slavery Mectings at the fol- 
lowing places: 


Chagrin Falls, Saturday and Sunday, 31st 
of July and Ist of August. 

Ravenna, Tuesday, August 3d. 

Akron, Thursday, August 5th. 


| Massillon, Saturday aud Sunday, 7th and 
| 8th. 


The above ineetings will all commence at 
| 10 A. M. except thatat Chagria Falls which 
will commence at 2 P. M. 


Hiram S. Gilmore and the chvir of the 
Cincinnati High School will participate in 
these meetings. 

Will the friends make all necessary ar- 


rangements ? 
S. BROOKE, 
Gen. 2gent. 


To Correspondents. 


FE. L. His paper hasbeen regularly mail- 
ed to B. ever since we were requested to 
change his Post Office address. Perhaps he 
receives it now, if not the fault is net ours. 
We forward this week sone of the back 
numbers. 

E. L. F. We will thank her to send us 
| the Ist and 2d Nos. of the present volume of 
her monthly, as we would like to have it 
from the commencement of the current year. 

B. B. D. No room for his article this 
week. 

C. B. Wiil try to fiad room for his com- 
munication next week, 

A. C. At present we have what we re- 
gard us more important matter. ‘Ihe ode is 
doubtless familiar to aJl our readers, and the 
thoughts it suggests to him have probably 
occurred to many. 











O<- The following testimony emanates 
from the recent annual guthering of the New 
England Yeatly Meeting of Friends :— 

“Tn contemplating the present war in which 
our country in now engaged, its exceeding 
wickedness has been forcibly presented to us, 
not only in its direct consequences as a war, 
but in the principal object, which, as we be- 
lieve, produced it, namely, the perpetuation 
and extension of slavery. We have been con- 
cerned that our members may keep ever be- 
fore them the miseries and sinfulness insepa- 
rable from the practice of holding our fellow- 
men in bondage, and its utter inconsistency 
with the cotmmand of Christ, * Whatsoever 
ye would thet men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them;’ and that we fail not, faith- 
fully, in the fear of the Lord, to bear our tes- 
timony against it, not feeling excused there- 
from in consequence of its practical enact- 
ment not coming immediately before our view 
in this part of our land.” 

Perhaps it never occurred to the voting 
members of that meeting that Congress would 
not have had * power to declare war” against 
Mexico, had they not delegated thut power to 
it; and that James K. Polk would not have 
acted as ** Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States,’ had 
not they and others created the office of Pre- 
sident, ratified the Constitution in which is 
defined the powers of the incumbent, and 
consented to the inauguration of him who 
now fills the chair. 


Tue Weexty Nationa, Inreciicencer, 
the Washington organ of the Whig party, 
has been increased to double its size, and is 


| Tv those who desire a purely Whig paper, 
conservative in its principles, ably, and as 
honorably conducted as a partizan paper can 
; Well be, giving ample reports of Congres- 

sional debates and all other matters transpir- 
| ing at Head Quarters, we should think the 
| National Intelligencer would be the paper, 
| especially if they would like the little that is 
said upon the question of slavery to be more 
| pro than anti. 





A Law ror tue Poor Max.—The Con- 
| necticut Legislature has passed a law secur- 
ing from attachment for debt, the poor man’s 


; Homestead to the value of $300. ‘This pre- 


| sents a pleasing contrast with the many en- 


which the comforts and rights of the poor are 
overlooked in the desire to benefit the capa- 
talist, to make the rich richer. 





Review of Lysander Spooner on the Uncon- 
stitutionalily of Slavery.—Our readers have 
already seen announced the publication of 
this work, from the able pen of Wendell 
Phillips. It isa handsomely printed pam- 
phlet of 95 large octavo pages. As an argu- 
ment against the claim Ap anti-slavery cha- 
racter for the United States Constitution, or 
the doctrine that slavery is unconstitutional, 
it appears to us perfectly conclusive. We 
see not what ground it Jeaves whereen to be- 
gina defense of that claim, or that doctrine. 
First taking Spooner’s own rules of interpre- 
tation, it proves the Constitution pro-slavery ; 
then it adds new confirmation to the proof, 
by showing that Spooner’s rules are not the 
sonnd and recognized rules of legal interpre- 
tation; and that, tried by such as the courts 
have always applied and do still apply, the 
case is, if possible, still stronger against the 
Constitution. The work is well worth read- 
ing as a legal argument alone, aside from any 
interest which may be felt in its subject, but 
we commend it especially to the careful pe- 
rusal of any, who either hold with Spooner 
on the question in controversy, or have any 
doubt concerning it.—Pa. Freeman. 


We fully concur in the above remarks, and 
hope the “ Review” will have an extensive 
circulation in the West. It can be procured 
of the editors of this paper, and will soon be 
placed in the hands of the agents of the 
Western Society for sale. It can be sent by 
mail to those residing at a Jistance. Price 
15? cont. 





. ! 
now published at three dollars per annum.— | 


actments of our various State Legislatures in | 





Luter from Mexico. 


| ‘The following we find in the New Orleans 
, Bulletin of the 29th ult. 
| The steamship New Orleans has just ar- 
| rived from Vera Craz, which place she left 
on the 25th, and brings 150 sick and wound- 
| ed, under the charge of Dr. McFarlane. 
| We have, by this arrival, the Eagle of the 
123d, and the Sun of Anatiuac of the 24th, 
but find nothing of interest in them. We 
, learn, however, verbally, that the day the 
| New Orleans left, information had been re- 
| ceived, that Gen. Pillow, who had left a short 
| time previous with a train, had had anengage- 
| ment with the guerillas, whom he had re- 
| pulsed, killing 30 of thein. 
Gen. Cadwallader had reached Jalappa, 

but had saved only about 20 out of 200 wa- 
| gons, he having been obliged to burn the oth- 
| ers, in consequence of the mules being killed. 
| ‘Phe vomito was very bad at Vera Cruz, 
| and the deaths numerous. 
| A letter from an officer of the army, at Vera 
| Cruz, states that they had received informa- 
| tion from the capital, via Orizaba, that Santa 
| Anna had been declared Dictator, bat with- 
| out authority to make peace. That he was 
at the head of 30,000 men, end that General 
| Scott was within 25 miles of the city. Aa- 
| other fight was thouglit to be inevitable. 


| The Covenanters. 


| 





There is at least one denomination with 
| whose position in regard to govermental rela- 
‘ tion and church fellowship, we, as abolition- 

isis, have nocontroversy. Its members were 
| practical Disunionists before the American 
A. S. Society adopted the doctrine. Ever 
since the organization of the Covenanting 
chureh in this country, its members have re- 
| fused to participate ia the government, or 
| promise allegiance to the Constitution of the 
_U. S., because, among other reasons, of its 
| pro-slavery character. 
| The July No. of the Covenanter—the or- 
| gan of the denomination—oontains the pro- 
, ceedings of the last session of the church, 
| held at Allegheny, Pa., in May and° June.— 
| From the letter sent by the Committee on 
| Foreign Corresprndence to the Scottish Sy- 
, hod, we extract the following : 
| Among the churches, no remarkable chan- 
| ges have taken place, It is probable that 
| anti-slavery sentiments are on the increase ; 
| but as bodies, the churches are all, with some 
| exceptions amony the smaller denominations, 
‘adverse to any action directed pointedly 
| against the sin of slaveholding, or tending to 
| the exclusion of slaveholders from church 
| fellowship. We hesitate not to say, that 
much of the guilt of the continued existence 
of slavery, lies upon the churches. At the 
same time, we are gratified in being able to 
state, that thousands of Christian professors 
in the United States refuse to swear the re- 
quired oaths to the Constitution, or even to 
vote, holding, as we do, thatit is a pro-slave- 
ry instrument; and we are also assured, that 
the number of these is on the increase.” 

In their letter to the Synod in Ireland, they 
say. 

*In regard to the state of things around us, 
we have not many changes to note since the 
date of ourlast communication. All theevils 
then referred to still prevail, and are, proba- 
bly, upon the increase. But while we find 
| much to deplore in our own lukewarmness 
| and worldliness, and in the abounding iniqui- 

ties of our land, too much encouraged, as 
| they are, by the infidel character of the civil 
| institutions of the country,and by the exam- 
| ple of many public men: and while we la- 
} ment the general indifference, and even op- 
| position of the great majority of the nation, 
| to the crown rights and prerogatives of Iim- 
| manuel, and while we mourn over the disre- 

gard of the rights of man, by the larger de- 
| nominations in this country, none of which 

maintains a truly scriptural testimony against 
| the sin of slaveholding, or puts any restraint 
| upon their members voting under a slavelold- 
| ing Constitution, and most of which admit, 
| without hesitation, slaveholders to the enjoy- 
| ment of church privileges—while we deplore, 
‘and lament, and mourn over all these, we are 
not discouraged. We are assured that our 
| cause will ultimately triumph. Nor are we 
entirely destitute of encouragement in the 
| condition of things around us. The evils of 
| the Constitution, particularly as a pro-slave- 
| ty instrument, are becoming more and more 
| manifest, and the number of those to whom 
| we alluded in our last communication as re- 
| fusing, on that account, to vote, or swear 
| oaths of allegiance, is largely upon the in- 
|crease. ‘The people are much more ready 
than formerly, to listen to sertptural instrae- 
tion in reference to civil government, and, 
| particularly, in régard to the qualifications of 
civil magistrates. We would thank God, 
and take courage.” 

This Synod, in replying to a former letter 
' from the church in America, thas responds : 

“We accept from you with peculiar pleas- 
| ure, the information, that **th ds of anti- 
slavery people, not Covenanters, have ceased 
to swear oaths of allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and also to vote 
in the election of civil officers, regarding the 
constitution as a pro-slavery instrument: — 
and we cannot doubt that, as scriptural 
knowledge spreads, and love to Jesus Christ, 
his word, his institutions and laws, increa- 
ses, many others will adopt the same line of 
procedure, taking the high and legitimate 
ground of professing and exemplifying the 
principle of Christ’s universal dominion, and 
practically testifying against immoral and un- 
christian governments, in all lands to which 
the jight of Divine Revelation has been 
vouchsafed. To us the defects and positive 
evils of the States’ government appear so 

laring, that we think it only necessary for 
Ehristan men to open their eyes that they 
may see them, and that there are not a few 
well aware of them, who will not practise 
the self-denial, or make the sacrifices which 
an assured belief of them demands; promi- 
sing themselves various very questionable 
advantages of a worldly nature, while they 
follow in the wake of political parties in their 
inconsiderate career, without adverting, as 
they ought, to the responsibility they incur 
before the Ruler of the Universe, to their par- 
ticipation in the guilt of the National Socie- 
ty, and to the injury done to their spiritual 
interest. 

“]t was to us, a matter of surprise, and it 
is still a souree of grief, that numbers, once 
your brethren and ours in the highest sense 
of the expression, some of whom directed 


| 
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| 











the organization of your church, and of de- | exploded at the fireside, in the very cradle of 
finitely fixing the application of your distine- | the infant, blowing Their mangled limbs, 


tive principles, and long and honorably ex- 


| emplified them, have incorporated with the 


American commonwealth, by taking oaths of 
allegiance; have participated in political 
m ,and identified themselves with 
civil rulers that regard the rights, neither of 
God, ner man. Formerly, they faithfully 
maintained the principle, more distinctive of 
our church than any other we profess, that a 
due measure of scripture quiulifieations in 
civil rulers in a land enjoying the light of the 
Divine Word, was necessary to constitute a 
claim to conscientious allegiance aad sup- 
port.” 











(<7 Let those who rejoice over the explo- 
sion of bomb-shelis at Vera Cruz and other 
Mexican towns, who illuminate their houses 
when they hear of these engines of destruc- 
tion rending with their torn fragments the be- 
dies of women and children, take this case of 
a single explosion, dwell attentively upon its 
minute details, and then ask themselves 
whether Christian hearts can exult over such 
destruction; and how much Jess can they do 
so, when it is multiplied by hundreds as in 
Mexico. 


Explosion of a Bomb-Shell. 


BY JOUN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


A few weeks ago, there was an accidental 
explosion of a bowb-shell, in Charlton street, 
New York. And as I chanced to be at the 
spot but a few minutes afier the explosion, I 
will give you a description of the terrific 
scene as it met my eye. I was sitting inmy 
house, about a quarter of a mile from the 
place of the explosion, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the whole house was shaken 
by the report of apparently the heaviest piece 
of artillery. 1 was just preparing to go down 
in town, and taking an omnibus, soon saw a 
a of men and boys running towards 

harlton street. In a moment more, a crowd 
came around the corner of Charlton street 
into Hudson street, bearing the body of a 
well-dressed man, upon a window-shutter.— 
They crossed the street directly by the cm- 
nibus, and I observed that the whole back 
side of the head was blown off, and the blood 
and brains were dripping down upon the 
shutter. Perceiving indications of great ex- 
citement in the rapidly pase crowd, and 
hearing exclamations of ‘explosion,’ *“terri- 





| tending parties in Mevico. 


with fragments of their demolished homes, 
far and wide into the wir. In this way Na- 
poleon conguered Vienna, In this way Eng- 
land conquered Canton. And in thia demo- 
niac work, thousands of our countrymen are 
now ready to engage for the acquisition of 
‘Texas and Oregon. The wholecity of New | 
York was thrown into exciteinent by the tale 

of the explosion of this one shell, and there 
is scarely a newspaper in the land which did 
not record the dreadful story. And yet it is 
the business of war to cast these shells by 
thousands among the men end boys who 
crowd the ships of the navy and the mer- 
chant fleet, and among the eged men, the 
mothers and maidens, and the children who 
throng the dwellings and the pavements of 
the city. ©, merciful God, save the nations 
from the horrors of war! 

May, 1846. 








Eng/and.—In the House of- Commons on 
the Lith ult., Dr. Bowring said he wished to | 
know if the friendly interference of the Bri- | 
tish Government had been offered to the con- 
He trusted that 
something would be done to stop the Inment- 
able loss of life and effusion of, blood going 
on daily in that country. | 

Viscount Palmerston said that her Majes- | 
ty’s late government had made an unofficial | 
tender of their good offices to the contending | 
parties. The _— government had repeat- 
ed the tender !n a more formal manner; but 
neither party had as yet evinced any desire | 
toacceptit. Matters being so cireumstenced, 
however much, in common with others, go- | 
vernment might deplore the state of things 
existing in Mexico, the House would see that | 
ho farther steps could have been taken, 





Minesota.—The name of the new territory | 
of Minesota, is the Sioux name for the Si. | 
Peter’s river, and composed of the words | 
mi-ne water, and sofah, turbid, in contradis- | 
tinction from the reddish tinge which muddy | 
streams generally have. At the junction of | 
the St. Peter’s with the Mississippi, especial- 
ly in the high waters of the spring, the dif- 
ference in the color of the stream is quite per- 
ceptible at a distance of four or five huudred 
yards. So says a writer in the Galena Jd- 
vertiser, supposed to be Henry R. School- 
craft, Indian Agent. 














ble explosion,” &c. I left the ibus to 
learn the cause of the disaster. Entering 
Chariton street, guided by hundreds who 
were rushing to that point from all quarters, 
I observed on both sides of the street, fora 
little distance, that the windows were entire- 
ly demolished, the frames in many places 
biown ia, doors shattered, and holes blown 
actually through the sides of houses. In one 
place, forty rods, I should judge, from the 
spot where the explosion took place, a hole 
was blown through the front of a frame house 
large enough for a man to enter. Upon the 
side-walk, in front of a shop of old iron, lay 
in disorder some thirty or forty rusty bomb- 
shells, about eight inches in diameter. It 
was said by the crowd that a man had one of 
these between his knees, endeavoring to lvo- 
sen the charge with a stick, when it explo- 
ded, producing this scene of destruction and 
carnage. The body of this man was torn to 
pieces, and scattered in fragments through 
the streets. Observing a crowd gathered 
around an object in the street ata little dis- 
tance, | approached it, and saw, apparently, 
a large piece of butcher’s meat, which a boy 
was pushing about with his foot. On exam- 
ining it, it proved to be the lower portion of 
a man’s leg, with the crushed bones and 
mangled flesh. ‘I'he other leg,” said a by- 
stander, **was blown over into Hudson st.” 
A crowd was collected round a window-sill, 
gazing at some object. It was a man’s hand, 
the fingers burnt, and crushed, and blacken- 
ed, having been torn from the body, and 
thrown with violence against the brick wall. 
The mangled trunk of the unfortunate man, 
headless and limbless, had been carried into 
the house, and the shrieks of his wife were 
heard over the bloody remains. Upon an 
iron window frame lay the torn and bloody 
body of another man. A fragment of the 
shell had torn away one half of his head.— 
He was dead. His blood and brains were 
dripping down upon the pavement, and a 
day-laborer had his thumb and finger upon 
his eyes, to close them forever. ‘'wo young 
men who happened to be passing My in the 
middle of the street, were literally blown up 
into the air, and fell, with broken and man- 
led limbs, upon the pavement. They both 
ied, I believe, the nextday. In the street 
lay a horse dead, and it was singular that he 
also had the whole of the back of his head 
torn off by a fragment of the shell. A beau- 
tiful wagon to which he was attached was al 
so demolished, the spokes of the wheels bro- 
ken, and the vehicle almost turn to pieces. 
Such was the devastation produced by the 
explosion of one single shell. And yet this 
shell did but perform its function. It was 
made for this very purpose—to destroy prop- 
erty and life. It was made to be thrown in- 
to the crowded streets of a city, there to ex- 
plode, and blow up houses, and tear limb 
from limb. ‘This was the function of the in- 
strument. And this is war. To throw such 
missiles as these into the crowded streets of 
a city, is the business of war. As I looked 
upon this scene, and witnessed its carnage 
and woe, and reflected that it was the work 
of one single shell, and then reflected upon 
the consternation and horror which must be 
produced by raining down a shower of these 





shells upon a city, crashing their way thro’ 
the roofs f houses, explocing in the cham- 
bers of the dying, orin parlours where moth- 


ers, and daughters, and infant children are 
gathered in terror; never did I so deeply 
feel before, the horrors—the unmitigated ini- 
uity of war; never before did I so deeply 
feel that it was the duty of every one who 
has a voice to speak, or a pen with which to 
write, to devote all his influence to promote 
the abolition of this fiend-like work. ; 
When Napoleon, with his blood-stained 
army, arrived before the walls of Vienna, he 
lanted his batteries, and in less than ten 
— threw three thousand of these horrible 
projectiles into the city. Three hundred of 
these bomb-shells exploded every hour, five 
every minute, in the streets and dwellings of 
that crowded metropolis. Who can imagine 
the terrors of that dreadful night, when, amid 
the thunders of artillery, the ery and uproar 
of contending armies, and conflagrations brea- 
king out on every = terrible oo 
like fiery meteors portentious glare, 
were the air, amd descending like 
hail-ctones upon the doomed city! Crash- 
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Receipts. 
Reuben Burder, Mahoning, 50—985 | 
Milton Marsh, E. Bethlehem, 1,60-104 | 
A. G. Richardson, Achortown, 1,26—97 


Wm. Norton, Georgesville, (2co.) 3,00-151 


Jos. Lambert, Somerton, 1,00-112 
Benj. Hamblin, Lexington, 75-104 
Albert Keith, Damascoville, 2,00-121 
Thos. W. Lee, Hudson, 1,00-106 


Adam Saunders, Chester X Roade, 1,50-107 | 
Ann Pearson, Salem, 1,50-156 
Wm. Cope, Malta, 1,50-162 
Thos. Williams, Morgansville, 1,50-152 


Sam]. Brubaker, Columbiana, 3,00-104 
Thos. Jay, Union, 3,00-143 | 
R. Turner, Ohio City, 1,00—64 | 
A. Brown, Brunswick, 1,00=103 
W. Hayhurst, Pottersville, 1,50-110 
R. Haines, Salem, 94=112 
M. Pratt, Marlboro, 40—91 
I. Austin, Jasper, 60—98 
G. D. Cook, Rollersville, 1,50-104 
A. Chapman, Ceresco, 1,00-120 
J. Harding, Geneva, 1,50-151 
B. W. Lamb, do 1,50-102 
O. Thomas, New Baltimore, 1,50-156 | 
R. H. Wilson, Mt. Union, 1,75—60 | 
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Exhibition. 

The Pupils of the Cincinnati High School, 
attended by the principal Hiram S. Gilmore, 
design giving exhibitions in music, decla- | 
mation, &c., at the following named times 
and places. 


Mon. & Tues., 19th & 20th, Elyria; 
Wed. & Thurs., 2ist & 22d Cleveland ; 
Friday & Sat., 23d & 24th, Painesville; 
Monday, 26th, Ashtabula; 

Tuesday, 27th, Jefferson; 

Wednesday, 28th, Austinburgh ; 
Thursday. 29th, Chardon; 

Friday & Sat., 30th & 31st, Chagrin Falls; 
Mon. & Tues., Aug. 2d & 3d, Ravenna; 
Wed. & Thursday, 4th & 5th, Akron; 
Friday & Sat., th & 7th, Massillon; 
Monday, 9th, Canton; 

Tuesday, 10th, Leesburgh; 

Thurs & Fri., 12th & 13th, Newark ; 
Saturday. 14th, Lancaster; 

Mon. & Tucs., 16th & 17th, Circleville ; 
Wednesday, 18th, Bloomingsburgh ; 
Thursday, 19th, Wilmington ; 

Friday, 20th, Yankee Town. 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the 
cause of emancipation, at the time and place 
of the next Anniversary of the Western An- 
ti-Slavery Society; and the object of this 
Circular is to invite all, to assist in prepar- 
ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 
»ression—Wwho desire that our country shall 

redeemed from the rule of tyrants—who 
wish to break the yoke + Seng =~ and to 
repel the aggressions which slavery is ma- 
biog agen ont own rights. Whether the 
contributions shall be worthy of the cause— 
worthy the high professions of those who 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may 
greatly depend, reader, upon your eflorte.— 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- 
ance or your penury ? are you willing to stim- 
ulate others to good works, and unite with 
them to bring your neighborhood a 
and lay it upon the altar of humanity? If 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you 
willing to consecrate a portion of what you do 
to this cause? Let the farmer and his 
wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
ets, cloth and other manufactured articles— 
let the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his flour—let the 
hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 
present such needful things as their several 
handicrafts can furnish—let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
who are skillful with the needle bring such 
useful and fancy articles as their ingenuity 
may devise. 

The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- 
priated to the ores of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in the West, either by Placing 
them at the disposal of the Wesvern An’ 
Slavery Sotiety or spplying them by direc- 
tion of the donors to some brasoh of this re 
forms in bermony with the viewe-of that Se- 
olety. ‘ 














‘ 


The cause for which we ask you to labor 
is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to millions of our race—it meets with 
favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
anproved by the Father of the oppressed.— 

e affectionately mvite you to share the toil 


‘and the reward of this work—we sppgal to 


you in the name of Max, robbed und outra- 
ged—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
of your better nature, and to prove by your 
actions that you appreciate the blessings of 
liberty and the safe-guards of virtue, 


Betsey M. Cowtss, Austinburg, 
Lypia Irisu, New Lisbon, 

Janz D. McNeaxy, Greene, 

Mary Donatpson, do. 

Matizpa S. Howett, Painesville, 
Susan Marsmatu, do. 
Maria L. Ginninos, Jeffe 

Mercy Lioyp, Lloydsville, 

Mary Axn Bronsox, Medina, 
Passe Ann Carrot, Ravenna, 
Mantua J. Titpex, do. 
Susanna E. Donatpson, New Richmond. 
Reru Dvopate, Green Plain, 
Evizasetu Bortox, Selma, 

Mania Wuitmors, Andover, 
Reercca S. Tomas, Marlborough, 
Saran Bown, Pittsburgh, - 
Sanau W. Taytor, * 

Mary S. Dicxinsox, Chagrin Falls, 
Sarepta Baown, New Lyme. 
Exiza Cowtes, Geneva, 

Zitpan Barnasy, Mt. Union, 
Haraiet N. Torrey, Parkman, 
Evizasetu A. Steoman, Randolph, 
Corpsita Smattery, do. 

Sitence Ricuxonp, Munson, 
Evizansta Burterwortr, Hopkinsville, 
Ann Waxxaer, Leesville, 

Mary Griswoip, New Garden, 
Exiza Houses, Columbiana, 

Lean Vootesono, do. 

Anna C. Fuiier, Brooklyn, 
Cornetia R. Cowxes, Buffalo, N. Y¥., 
Mary Axn Extswoatn, Richfield, 
Haraist Poor, do 
Lavaa Barnasy, Salem, 

J. Evizasgtu Jongs, do. 


FF 
Anti-Slavery Books 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 


The Forlorn Hope. 
Burleigh's Death Penalty. 
Voices of the True Hearted. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Narrative of Deoglase. 
The Libeity Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder's Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance. 
Disuuionist, &c. 


N. B. Most of the above works can be 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburg. 


0<-7-THE SUBSCRIBERS take this 
portunity of informing their friends and 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt attention. Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 96, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 








Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN, 

Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
ot favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
customers, and as many new ones as will fa+ 
vor him with a trial. As a farther induce- 
ment I have this spring ovtained several new 
figures for my double coverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days 
trom this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts after it 
is double and twisted, and 31 cuts cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cute 
blue and 8 cuts red. Iam about putting in 
operation a loom to weave the same figures 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dous 
ble ones, which will bring every object and 
flower to a complete point. Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 20 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and } pound 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill one; 20 
cuts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10 
cuts single cotton No. 5, color the 10 cuts 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in opera. 
tion two new figures on my vier half dou- 
ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, Ingraine and other 
Carp2ts wove as formerly at the old stand on 
Green street, Salem, Columbiana co., O. 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1847. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 


Have associated for che peosties of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 


In all acute diseases, when called carly. 
and when proper attention is given by 
nurses, if 


fail to effect cures, wil 
ask vo fees, "Residence east end Jaan. 
January 1, 1847. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The aye of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE 4™D RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 











No. 14], Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
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“POETRY. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





rane Pron Graham's Magazine. 
Rain in Summer. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
How beantiful isthe rain! 
After.the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
Ie the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters upon the ‘roofs 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles ont 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane, 

It pours and pours, ~ 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like-a river down the gutter roars 

‘The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain . 

Grows calin again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more AS their wonted noise 
And. commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their wimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its. whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 


In the country on every side 

Where, far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, . 

To the dry grass and drier grain 

How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

__.'The toilsome and patient oxen stand, 
Lifting their yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 
The clover-sceyted gale, 
And the vapors that arise 
From the wel] watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after tuil, 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than man’s spoken word, 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
‘The farmer sees 

Hiis pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

‘To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his owo Uirift and gain. 


These, and fir more than these, 
The Poet sees! 


ooparine od 
Watking the fenceless fields of air; 
And, from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled, 
ering every where 
e showery rain, 
As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said; 
For his thought, which never stops, 
Follows the water drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down shgonge chasms and gulfs pro- 


foun: , 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground : 
sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to Heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 

Mysterious change 

y birth to death, from death to birth; 
tom earth to Heaven, from Heaven to 

earth, 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things unseen before 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

‘Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


The melancholy story which gave rise to 
the following lines, was published some time 
ago in a letter from Monterey, and must be 
well known to most of our readers. It gives 
us pride and pleasure in being the instrument 
of presenting so beautiful a poem to the pub- 
lic. — Phil. Sat. Courier. 


The Heroine Martyr of Monterey. 
BY REV. J. 6. trons, L. L. De 


The strife was stern at Mon ; 

‘aaah ms high a, — —_ won, 
rough morta A 

Fiveh'd the Yi 


She stood in toil and danger first, 
To bind the bleeding soldier’s vein, 
And quench the dying soldier's thirst. 


She found a pale and stricken foe 
in nature’s Jast ecli 
And on the red ¢arth a ow, 
wine Seka ta 
asw 8 
The booming shot, 
Swopt with wild rage that gory street, 
And she—the good and gentle—fell. 
Taid het in & narrow bed 
. foemen.of her pte race ; . 
And sighs were breath tears were shed, 
oe _— f : 
glory’s a 
such 


or 





For the Bugle. 
A SKETCH. 


leaped up, and, nestling upon their mossy 
bosoms, woke smiles and revealed thousands 
of flowers blooming there which might other- 
wise never have been seen. "T'was like the 
human heart, when the soft tones of kindness 
are melting away the ice of misanthropy ac- 
cumulated during winters of neglect, and 
flowers, too, are seen which were sickly in 


| the shadows, but grow and flourish in the 


sunlight. ‘Then they lit upon the topmost 
boughs of tall trees, and begemmed them al! 
over with silvery sparkles, flung their long 
shadows deep down into the crystal waters, 
and they seemed to connect wave and sky, 
like love flowing out from the heart of 
Deity, upon thé heart human, and connect- 
ing it with the starry things of Heaven.— 
They stole softly into the cup of the vine 
flower rocked by the wind, and whispered 
such glorious things of their home, up in the 
“azure deep,” that the little flower oped its 
drooping eyelid, and stretched forth its tiny 
tendrils for very joy. But Zephyrus breath- 
ed a rough censure upon such midnight vi- 
gils, and the beautiful vine was cast down to 
a level with the blue violet, which wept a 
dewdrop tear over its fate. 

But moonbeam and starbeam passed on; 
and traversed the streets of a city. They 
looked in where vice held its court, but drew 
back affrighted, for they heard rough voices 
little like the willows’ music, and the air 
was laden with odors which contrasted 
strangely with the breath of the water-lily, 
which grew where they danced on the river, 
They fell silently on the marble floors where 
the rich man dwelt, slumbered ’mid the 
maiden’s curls, and kissed her slender fingers 
folded on her guileless heart. _ But they could 
not remain here, for oppression had stalked 
thro’ marble doors and entered the rich man’s 
heart; and the winds played no music, for 
they were burdened with sighs breathed from 
crushed spirits ; and moonbeam and starbeam 
have their homes where spirits are not crush- 
ed, but learn their own mysteries, and hold 
converse with the Deity. 

There was one dark frowning house, which 
seemed never to have heard the voice of child- 
hood in its happiness, and thither they went, 
as go the followers of Christ to dispense 
light and love where there is darkness and 


‘| hatred. They quivered slightly on the boughs 


of a stinted maple which grew among the 
bricks of the dusty pavement; for they saw 
iron bars and massy doors which seemed 
another home of oppression. But they crept 
on timidly, and entered the prisoner’s cell.— 
The glance of a murderer met them. He was 
waiting here his doom; he was praying in 
agony of spirit. *’T'was sweet to witness his 
penitence ; and ‘hey cheered him awhile with 
their mild radiance. Then went on through 
dungeon and down staircase, and smiled as 
they went, for this was not so wicked a place 
as the rich man’s home ; and innocence and re- 
pentance weré here mingled with guilt.— 
They tarry longer now. ‘They are resting on 
young brows where the seal of innocence is 
set, and they love these, There are two here. 
One is a little boy, may be a mother’s pride. 
Why are they here? They cannot roam in 
the green fields now! nor hear the birds sing, 
nor chase the butterfly o’er the wild flowers, 
and frighten the honey bee from its bed in 
the rose’s heart. ‘They can only see a few 
bright stars through these prison bars; and 
the glorious sun rises and sets, bat it 
cheers ‘hem not. They pray now; ‘tis a 
child’s prayer and simple, but spirits wait to 
carry it up to the throne. The elder says, 
“ Father have pity upon us, we are little chil- 
dren, and our mother loves us dearly; and 
oh! she will be so lonely when we are down 
‘neath the southern sun away from her. Let 
us go back—away from this dreary place 
that we may cheer her, for her lot is very 
hard.”” And the younger says “ Amen.” — 
1s the prayer answered? A voice is heard 
like that of their father’s, and he himself has 
come to take them home. He drew forth the 
little one and placed him upon the greet 
grass. The stars twinkled upon him just as 
they used to do when his mother sang to him 
in the cabin door, after returning from her 
hard toil, The breezes kissed his brow, and 
he almost fancied ’twas her lips which press- 
ed it. He bounded lightly over the sod, and 
returned with his young blood mounting, and 
gushing through his veins in his joy of free- 
dum. The father tried vainly to release the 
elder, but those iron bars were too strong to 
be pressed aside, and he could not pass be- 
tween them as the other had done. He turn- 
ed tearfully, and motioned the freed one to 
follow; but he still lingered—he would not 


| go and leave his ‘brother to be sold to toil 


alone with no one to cheer him. The father 
urged, -but.in vain. The young, joyous, 
freed bird retarned again into the gloomy 
cage that he might suffer with hie brother. 
O! how moonbeam and starbeam rejoiced 


‘| then. A flood of light filled the room; and 
e’en the tear-drops, those lucid drops shed by 


| innocence, glistened like pearls on the damp 
floor. ‘Those two wépt long ére they slept, 





looked into the thick gloom of that dungeon, 


Moonbeam and starbeam fled, but they took 
____ | away the tear-drops, for they were fit jewels ed messengers of light may report to angels 
re | —that after long ages have rolled over our 


in the crown of light. 
The sun was setting in a southern sea ;—- 


}and his last beams sparkled on the waves | 
Willows fringed the margin of a limpid which laved the shores of a fairy isle. Light ed that true greatness dwells alike in the pa- 
river—winds played strange music on their | winds came over the waters as if to taste the | lace of the king, and the cabin of the slave. 
slender chords—and-moonbeam and starbeam | orange flower which gleamed in the silent | 
met on the rippling waves, and danced wild- groves; and strains of wild, warlike music | 
ly. Dark rocks frowned upon them, but they floated from its plains, ‘Tall shadows rested | 


| upon the level ground; but where it swelled 
| up gently into a hill looking upon a placid 
| bay, here were pitched the tents of armies. 
It seemed the eve of battle, for long bright 
lances flashed in the sunbeams, and proud 
horses wheeled to and fro as if they too felt 
| the excitement of military parade. The flag 
| of France floated proudly over one army, and 
| the other bore upon its ensign the figure of a 
| slave just bursting his fetters. Yet no can- 
non roared, no blood was seen flowing, nor 
signs appeared. Aye, *twas a harder con- 
flict which one leader at least was called to 
endure. A white banner was borne from the 
ranks of the French, and their commander 
stepped forth accompanied by two boys whose 
youthful countenances and looks of innocence 
contrasted strangely with the tall forms of 
veteran troops, gilded over with the insignia 
of war. And the African General also came 
forward and met him. * Here,” said the 
white man, “are thy sons ”’—they are our 
prisoners now, but we will return them to 
you—we will give you and them freedoiw, 
and gold, and honors, and you shall! be great 
among the princes of France. But you must 
cease this rebellion, you must surrender your 
army to us, and use your influence to calm 
the minds of your soldiers.” His tall form 
drew up to its manliest height; his dark eye 
flashed its wildest fire, and the heavings of 
his proud breast betrayed the struggle ’twixt 
father and patriot. O! "twas grand to see 
him, as he stood there, partly relieved against 
the deep blue sky, with his white plume nod- 
ding o’er his brow in the gentle breeze, and 
his glittering sword reflecting back the first 
star of even. It was long and deep, that con- 
flict. He looked where his sons stood in 
their youth and beauty. Images of blood- 
stained hair, death-distorted features, and 
teeth clenched in the Jast struggle, rose up 
before him. His wife broken-hearted, him- 
self branchless and withered, and both sink- 
ing to premature decay. Oh! that avalanche 
of fatherly affection, it was bearing all before 
it. He was almost resolved to be a traitor. 
But just then the sun sank in glory in his 
ocean bed, First one, and then another bright 
star quivered awhile on the wave’s crest, and 
sprung into the firmament. ‘The winds moan- 
ed fitfully through the acacia bowers, and 
bore with them a long, ioud, piercing shriek, 
wrung from some peoed, noble soul at last 
, and thts wail its first of agotiy.— 

He turned his eyes upon the long lines of 
dusky, anxious faces fixed so eagerly upon 
him who could be either their savior or de- 
stroyer. The thick veil of futurity was lift- 
ed to him, and he saw all these, either bow- 
ed down in oppression or elevated by free- 
dom; and he was there with their blessing 
or their curse uponhim. Could he, ought he 
to sacrifice these to save the lives of his chil- 
dren? Let this answer. “Take back my 
sons, I trusted them to your honor, and base- 
ly have you betrayed me. I love them, oh! 
how dearly; but I love my race, their free- 
dom and elevation better. 1 can give up 
these two, my children; but I cannot rivet 
again the chains of my brothers.” He dis- 
missed his soldiers with the same calm tones 
with which he was wont, and they were deep 
and musical as when he urged them toattest 
their liberties, But when he reached his 
tent, alone and childless, bis father’s feelings 
rose up in their might, how. strangely who 
can tell? And he suffered, oh ! how bitter- 
ly! It was softening to see tears er 
from manhood’s strong heart, and the sa 
moonbeam and starbeam were there to wit- 
ness his agony. 

And why have not historians recorded these 
as noble examples for fathers and sons to fol- 
low? Why have they not been extolled, 
yea, trumpeted forth in the notes of fame as 
greatest among men and children? Had 
he, who was none other than Toussaint L’- 
Overture, been king, or prince, or president, 
he would have been immortalized for this 
single act. He was more thanall these; but 
God had seen fit to stain his complexion with 
a darker dye than ours, and though his heart 
beat with all noble and generous emotions, 
and his intellect was a greater spark of Dei- 
ty than is common among mortals, yet only 
a few God-like hearts have beat quicker— 
only a few tears have fallen at this recital ; 
and when far less noble acts have been told 
us of our pale cheeked neighbor, our hearts 
have overflown with sympathy. 

And these children of a Virginian slave 
mother. Why do not fathers point to their 
bright example of fraternal affection, and ex- 
hort their own so to love one another, that 
when trials come they may stand up together, 
and the burden will be less hard to bear. 

Oh! my country, ye know not what hearts 
rest within your bosom! what heroes live 
unknown clanking their chains in slavery! 
what noble deeds are done which ye read not 
of! And ye isles of ocean, Your burning 





ed the seal of Deity. Tut they are castdown 
to earth. Their weared limbs still toil, and- 
bleed, and smart, that your lords may count 
their sordid gold. Let us follow on in the 
moonbeam’s and starbeam’s trace, that earth 
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may know all its noblemen—that these wing- 


planet, We have at last recognized virtue in 
whatever elime, in whatever heart, and learn- 


L. H. F. 


From the Yankee Blade. 
The Death-Penalty. 


ments, pro and con, on the propriety of Cap- 
ital Punishment, as the phrase is (capital pun- 
ishment being simply the greatest punishment 
inflicted, to abolish the penalty of death will 
only make the next highest capital, and not 
put an end to capital punishment entirely). 
But among them all we have seen no view of 
the question more striking than the following 
passage taken from ** ‘The Lesson of Lite,” a 
strange, wild, grotesque, yet thrilling tale, 
from ** Cakes and Ale,” by Douglass Jerrold, 
the celebrated d i A dialogue takes 
place inthe jail of Paris, between the com- 
mon hangman aud a monk who had visited 
the prison on an errand of mercy :— 


* * * Jacques Tenebra:, the hangman 
of Paris, quaffed his wine and water, and 
drew his chair near the chair of Father George, 
the most rigid and conscientious monk of the 
order—such, at least, was his reputation— 
and, in a tone of familiar confidence—for the 
friar was Antonette’s confessor—said, ** Father 
George, | want you to instruct me: never 
mind that poor lad—poor innocent!" cried 
Jacques, ovserving that the monk glanced at 





The newspapers of the day teem with argu- | 





the vacant Narcisse; * Yes, 1 want your 
counsel in an affair of conscience ;”’ cried the | 
hangman. 

* Thou shalt have it,’ was the benevolent 
promise of the monk. 

“Thou hast called death a penighment, | 
most holy father, let us debate that simple 
point; and Jacques sidled still closer to his 
reverend guest. 

The declining sun shone through the case- 
ment, and, falling upon the heads of the exe- 
cutioner and the monk, bent, as they were, 
towards each other, presented a strange and 
striking contrast of character as developed in 
their features, The monk’s face was long 
and sallow, marked with deep lines about the 
mouth, which seemed restless with ill-con- 
cealed passion; his eye was black, full and 
heavy ; a joyless, unreposing eye. ‘The coun- 
tenance of Pierre ‘Tenebrae: was round and 
somewhat jovial ; a love of mirth appeared to 
twinkle in his look, and his lips seemed made 
for langhter; his black hair and beard were 
sprinkled with whiie, and his complexion was 
a clear, deep brown, flushed in the cheek 
with wholesome red. The sun, shining up- 
on those heads, brought out their separate op- 

osite characters in the strongest relief to 
each other. A stranger looking at them from 
a distance, would have thought the hangman 
some humble, yet wealthy, good-tempered 
citizen of Paris, consulting with his house- 
hold adviser, on a daughter’s portion, a son’s 
patrimony, or some other domestic arrange- 
ment. Very different was the subject which 
at that hour supplied the discourse of Jacques 
Tenebra, the hangman of Paris, and Father 
George, the austere Capuchin, 

* Thou dost call death a punishment?” re- 
peated the executioner. ‘I live by it, and 
should therefore, with the wisdom of this 
world #! 

* The wisdom of this world is arrant folly,” 
interrupted the Capuchin. 

“Tam of thy ghostly opinion,” observed 
Jacques Tenebrae, “as to a good deal of it. 
Yet, death being made a punishment, makes 
my profession—I speak to thee in private, and 
as a triend—my profession is little less than 
arrant folly; a mistake, a miserable blun- 
der!” 

“The saints protect me! what meanest 
thou by such wild discourse?’ inquired Fa- 
ther George. 

‘Hear me out, listen to the hangman;” 
cried Jacques Tenebrae. ‘There is another 
world, eh? good Father George,” 

The Capuchin moved suddenly from the 
side of the querist, and surveyed him with a 
look of horror. 

“Nay, nay, answer me,” said Jacques; 
**but for the form of argument. “I'was for 
that I put the question !” 

“Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,” 
said the Monk. ‘ However, let it be grant- 
ed—there is another world.” 

“And all men must die!’ asked Jacques 
Tenebrae. ‘ Eh!—is it not so?” 

** We are come into “the world doomed to 
the penalty,” replied the Capuchin. “ Death 
is the common lot of all.” 

“Of the good, and the wise, and the un- 
wise? eh, father?” cried Jacques. 

“’T is very certain,” answered the Monk. 

“If such, then, be the case,” said Tene- 
bre, “if no virtue, no goodness, no wisdom, 
no strength, can escape death—if death be 
made, as you say, the penalty of the good, 
why should it be thought the punishment of 
the wicked? Why should it be thought the 
only doom for the blackest guilt, which, it 
may be, the very same hour, the brightest vir- 
tue is condemned to suffer? Answer me 
that !’’ cried the hangman. 

“’Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jac- 
ques Tenebre,” replied Father George, ap- 
parently desirous of changing the discourse. 
‘Let it rest, Jacques, for abler wits than 
thine.” 

“You would not kill a culprit’s soul, Fa- 
ther George? asked Jacques, less of the 
wishes of the Capuchin. 

“ What horror dost thou talk!’ exclaimed 
the Monk. 

“ But for thy argument,” said the unmov- 
ed Jacques. “Nay, I’m sure thou wouldst 
not. I have heard thee talk such consolation 
to a culprit, that, at the time, I have thought 
it a blessed thing to die. Well, he died— 
and the are a3 the cant oo oe were 
av - The repentant thief, the penitent 
Siocdekeddon + dismissed from further 
rule of man; perhaps, the very day he was 
punished, a hundred poe worthy souls were 
called from the world; he was discharged 
from the earth, and—but thou knowest what 
thou hast twenty times promised such mis- 
doers, when I had done my office on them.” 

“Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebra— 
basely ignorant; thou art so familiarized with 
death it has lost its terrors to thee,” said the 
Capuchin, who again strove to shift the dis- 





” 


_ “Of that anon, Father George; as for 

death on the scaffold, *tis nothing—but I have 

seen the death of a good man, in his Chris- 

tian bed,” said Jacques, “and that was aw- 
” 


* Thou dost own as much 3” observeb Fa- 
ther George, “ thou dost confess *” 





“Awful, yet cheering; and ‘twas while | 
beheld it that the thought came to me of my 
own worthlessness—”’ 

“As a sinner,” interrupted the Capuchin. 

“And hangman,” cried Jacques. 
it took from the holiness, the beauty, if I may 
say it, of the good man’s fate—the common 
fate, as you rightly eall it, father—to give 
ceath to the villain, to make it the last pun- 
ishment, by casting him at one fling trom the 
same world with the pious creature who died 
yesterday. Now the law would not, could | 
not, if it would, kill the soul, and—but thou | 
knowest what passes between thy brother- | 
hood and the condemned, thou knowest what 
thou dost promise to the penitent culprit, and, 
therefore, to kill a man for his crimes would 
be a fitting, a reasonable custom, if this world 
were all, if there were nought beyond. Then. 
see you, Father George, thou wouldst hasten | 
the evil doer into nothingness—now dost thou | 
speed him into felicity. Eh! Am not right, | 
is it not so, holy Father?” | 

“And is such thy tho’t—thy true tho’t?’? 
inquired the Capuchin. 

* T thank my stars it is,else ] had not held 
my trade so long. Punishment! Bah! I 
call myself the rogues’ chamberlain, taking 
them from a wicked world, and putting them 
quietly to rest. When he who signs a war- 
rant for their exit—and,-thinking closely what | 
we all are, ‘tis bold writing, i’ faith—must, © 
at some time, lie down with the hempen 
String: it is, methinks, a humorous way of 
punishment, this same hanging.” | 

*T tell thee, Jacques ‘l'enebre,” cried the | 
priest, “*thy coarse faculties, made familiar 
with such scenes, cannot comprehend their 
awfulness—their public use. ‘The example | 
that 

* Ho! Lold you there, father—example! | 
Tis a brave example to throttle a man in the | 
public streets; why, I] know the faces of my | 
audience as well as Dominique did. I can} 
show you a hundred who never fail at the 
gallows’ foot to come and gather good exam- 
ple. Do you think, most holy father, that 
the mob of Paris come to a hanging as to a 
sermon—to amend their lives at the gibbet? 
No: many come as they would from an ex- 
tra dram; it gives their blood a fillip—stirs | 
them for an hour or two: many to see a fel- | 





PORTABLE VAPOR BATH. 
Jepepian Darrow, of Youngstown, Ma- 
honing co., Ohio, having purchased of Pro- 


**T tho’t | fessor Bronson, the right of Hicks & Minors 


patent Portable Vapor Bath, both for Colum- 
biana and Mahoning counties, (except the 


towns of Poland and Boardman) is prepared 
‘to fill all orders with dispatch. 


Persons 
wishing to purchase will please direct to Jed- 
ediah Darrow, Youngstown, Mahoning Co., 
Ohio. 

0< The Chairs are constructed in a su- 
perior and improved style, for giving the or- 
dinary warm bath in private families, and by 
individuals; also for administering medicine 
in the form of vapor for the cure of cutane- 


| ous and other morbid erruptions of the body. 





THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


Has recently received considerable additions 
to its Stock of Books and Stationary from 
New York and Philadelphia, and now offers 
to its “ friends, and the public generally,”’ as 
cheap and well-selected alot as can be found 
any where in the county, to say the least.— 
The subseribers have taken especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the standard 

LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleasure of saying that they 
have secured an excellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a full assortment of 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 

lately from Cincinnati. 

All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 

GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
Salem, June 4, 1847. 





LOOKING GLASSES, 

In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 





low-man act a scene which they th Ives 
must one day undergo, many, as to the pu 
pets and ballad singers at Point Neuf, but, ior 
example, why father, as I am an honest exe- 
cutioner, I have in my day done my office | 
upon twenty, all of whom were constant visi- 
ters of years standing at my morning le- 
vees.”” 

«Ts it possible ?”’ asked the Monk. 

“ Believe the hangnian,” answered Jacques | 
Tenebre. 

“And thou wouldst punish no evil doer 
with death ?’’ inquired Father George. 

“As Lam an honest minister of the law, 
and live by rope, not I, for this sufficient 
reason; nature having made this the punish- 
ment of all men, it is too good a portion for | 
rogues; the more especially when softened 
by the discourses of thy brotherhood.” 

“And thou wouldst hang no man?” again 
asked the Friar, with rising wrath. 

“Though I speak it to my loss,” cried 
Jacques, ** not 1!” 





Two Neighbors and the Hens. 
BY H. C. WRIGHT. 


A man in New Jersey told me the follow- 
ing circumstances respecting himself and one 
of his neighbors : 


1 once owned a large flock of hens. I 
ppoaersJ kept them shutup; but, one spring, 

concluded to let them run in my yard, after 
I had clipped their wings, so that they could 
not fly. One day, when I came home to din- 
ner, | learned that one of my neighbors had 
heen there, full of wrath, to let me know my 
hens had been in his garden, and that he had 
killed several of them, and thrown them over 
into my yard. I was greatly enraged that 
he had killed my beautiful hens, that I val- 
ued so much. 1 determined, at once, to be 
revenged—to sue him, or in some way get 
redress. I sat down and ate my dinner, how- | 





ever, as calmly as I could. By the time I 
had finished my meal, I became more cool, 
and thought that perhaps it was not best to 
fight with my neighbor about hens, and there- 
by make him my bitter, lasting enemy. I 

luded to try way, being sure that 
it would be better. 

* After dinner I went over to my neigh- 
bor’s. He wes in the garden. I went out, 
and found him in pursuit of one of my hens 
with aclub, trying tokill it. J accosted him. 
He turned upon me, his face inflamed with 
wrath, and broke out in a great fury— 

“¢You have abused me. I will kill all 
your hens, if | can getatthem. I never was 
so abused. My garden is ruined.”’ 

“+L am very sorry for it, said I. ‘I did 
not wish to injure you, and I now see that I 
have made a great mistake in letting out my 
hens. I ask your forgiveness, and am will- 
ing to pay you six times the damage.” 

““The man seemed confounded. He did 
not know what to make of it. He looked up 
at the sky—then down at the earth—then at 
his neighbor—then at his club—and then at 
the poor hen he had been pursuing, and said 
nothing. 

“*Tell me now,’ said I, ‘what is the 
damage, and I will pay you six-fold ; and my 
hens shall trouble you no more. I will leave 
it entirely with you to say what I shall do. 
I cannot afford to lose the oe and good-will 
of my neighbors, and quarrel with them for 
hens, or anything else.’ 

“* Tama great fool, said the neighbor.— 
*The damage is not worth talking cbout; 
and I have more need to compensate you than 
you me, and to ask your forgiveness than you 
mine.’” 





Miss Carotine Herscuet, sister, and for 
along time assistant, of the illustrious as- 
tronomer, celebrated the ninety-seventh anni- 
versary of her birthday on the 16th of March, 
at Hanover. The King sent to compliment 
her; the Prince and Princess Royal paid her 
a visit; the latter presented her with a mag- 
naficeut arm-chair, the back of which had 
been embroidered by her Royal Highness: 
and the Minister of Prussia, in the name of 
his Sovereign, remitted to her the gold medal 
awarded for the extension of the sciences.— 
Miss Herschell is herself distinguished for 

ical hes, and particularly for 
the construction of a selenographical globe in 
relief of the surface of the moon. Notwith- 
standing her advanced age and infirmities, 
she still passes several hours every day in 
astronomical labors, and not unfrequently 
spends the whole night in her observatory.— 





REMOVAL. 


Georce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 


| tensive Dry Goods house of 


LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 


No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 

glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 

fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere 
Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


WATER CURE. 
DR. J. D. COPE 


Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 





| prepared to secure to an increased number 


of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice, 
Salem, Dec. 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 

July 17, °46° 


JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 








| SALEM BOOKSTORE. 


March 22, 1847. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 








Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
—:0:— 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm. 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
East Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira ‘Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn, 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; Lucy Stone. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Pails; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Br E. P. Basset, and Joseph Care 
0 


Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Owen Thomas. 

Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester 4 Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 

Franklin Mills; C. W. Leffingwell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 

Bath; G. McCloud. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F. Whit 


more. 

INDIANA. 
Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond; Joseph Addleman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 





Globe. 





Pittsburgh, U Vashon, 





